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from  the 


The  early  development  of  literacy 
skills  is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  childrens  success  in 
schools.  Research  shows  that  early 
literacy  acquisition  is  highly  correlated 
with  later  academic  success  — that  is, 
the  better  readers  in  Grade  3 go  on  to 
become  the  better  readers  in  Grade  12 
and  better  students  all  round.  Yet  there  has 
been  controversy  over  the  past  30  years  on 
how  to  facilitate  this  development  — 
whether  to  emphasize  phonics,  work 
books,  and  rote  learning  or  to  immerse 
young  children  in  real  literacy  experiences. 

When  I asked  David  Booth  and 
Andy  Biemiller  last  fall  where  OISE/UT 
stood  on  this  issue,  I did  not  expect  them 
to  produce  an  Orbit  issue  in  reply.  In 
OISE/UT’s  role  as  an  educational  think 
tank,  we  often  provide  critique  and  gener- 
ate controversy.  But  on  this  topic  we  have 
begun  to  reach  consensus.  Children  need 
a balanced  literacy  program  to  become 
early  readers;  they  benefit  most  from 
teaching  strategies  which  combine  phonics 


and  authentic,  contextualized  instruction. 
Not  only  does  this  Orbit  issue  report  on 
research  which  “ends  the  reading  wars” 
but  it  also  contains  instructional  strategies, 
warning  signals  for  children  who  are  fail- 
ing to  flourish  in  their  early  years,  and 
recommendations  for  remedial  strategies, 
books,  and  materials.  It  is  as  enlightening 
on  research  issues  as  it  is  helpful  in  giving 
practical  advice  to  classroom  teachers, 
school  principals,  and  parents. 

A special  thanks  to  David  and  Andy 
for  bringing  together  some  of  OISE/UT’s 
internationally  known  researchers  and 
leading  practitioners  in  the  field  of  literacy 
and  producing  this  document.  A number 
of  the  contributors  point  out  that  some 
children  seem  to  learn  how  to  read  and 
write  as  naturally  as  they  learn  to  speak. 
The  majority,  however,  need  explicit 
instruction.  This  Orbit  issue  details  what 
that  instruction  would  ideally  look  like. 

Michael  Fullan 
Dean,  OISE/UT 


Introduct 


David  Booth 

Elementary  Education 
& Curriculum,  Teaching,  & Learning 
OISE/UT 


Andrew  Biemiller 

Institute  of  Child  Study 
& Human  Development 
& Applied  Psychology 
OISE/UT 


Our  goal  in  putting  this  volume  together  was  to  create  a 
summary  of  the  research  on  the  issues  affecting  how 
children  learn  to  read  and  write,  why  there  are  individual 
differences,  and  what  we  as  parents  and  educators  can  do  to 
facilitate  literacy  acquisition  and  development.  From  the  very 
start,  we  wanted  to  make  a difference  to  classroom  practice, 
particularly  in  Ontario  where  we  are  about  to  implement  a new, 
more  “back  to  the  basics”  curriculum.  This  required  that  we  take 
a position  on  what  was  once  a contentious  issue  — namely,  the 
place  of  phonics  in  the  literacy  program.  We  recommend,  as  does 
this  Orbit  issue  as  a whole,  that  we  take  a balanced  approach,  that 
we  integrate  phonics  with  contextualized  language  instruction. 

We  organized  the  issue  so  that  it  begins  in  conversation,  pro- 
ceeds to  classroom  examples  and  pedagogical  techniques,  uplifts 
with  more  poetic  pieces  on  the  “power  inside  words,” 
and  ends  with  state-of-the-art  research  reports.  We 
are  pleased  that  some  of  the  most  prestigious 
scholars  in  the  literacy  field  from  OISE/UT 
and  other  universities  have  contributed  articles 
to  these  sections.  They  are  not  only  experts  in 
the  most  current  research  about  literacy  acquisition 
and  development,  but  they  are  also  experienced  teachers 
who  have  worked  with  children  and  adults  over  many  years. 
Because  their  work  combines  theory  and  research  with  the  wis- 
dom of  practice,  we  were  able  to  produce  a volume  on  literacy  that 
is  packed  with  advice  for  teachers  and  parents  on  how,  when,  where, 
and  why  to  introduce  phonics  in  the  literacy  program,  how  to 
help  children  acquire  spelling  and  grammar  competencies,  how  to 
inspire  and  instruct  children  who  are  behind  grade  level,  and  how 
to  continue  to  interest  children  who  have  already  benefitted  from 
“literacy  rich  environments”  at  home. 

Despite  the  emerging  research  consensus  reflected  in  the  issue, 
there  are  some  areas  of  continuing  controversy: 

All  of  the  contributors  agree  that  the  purpose  of  reading  is 
to  understand  a text,  and  the  purpose  of  phonics  skills  is  to  con- 
tribute to  understanding  what  is  read.  Consequently,  all  agree  that 


children  need  to  be  clear  about  why  phonics  skills  are  learned, 
and  to  actively  use  newly  learned  phonics  skills  in  the  process  of 
reading  texts,  rather  than  in  isolated  “drill”  contexts. 

There  is  less  agreement  on  the  degree  to  which  we  ought 
sometimes  to  use  reading  materials  or  texts  which  are  designed  to 
support  phonics  instruction.  Paula  Stanovich,  Carl  Bereiter,  and  we 
(Biemiller  and  Booth)  see  merit  to  this.  Others  stress  finding  natu- 
rally-occurring instances  in  texts  to  illustrate  letter-sound  or  phonic 
patterns,  or  engaging  word  classification  activities  that  illustrate 
letter-sound  patterns  (e.g.,  Purnell  and  Fountas). These  should 
not  be  viewed  as  mutually-exclusive  approaches  — a balanced 
approach  involves  using  many  different  kinds  of  reading  materials. 

A few  of  the  contributors  suggest  that  some  instruction  and 
reading  activity  should  be  organized  around  groups  of  similar 
reading  ability  (Pinnell  and  Fountas;  Biemiller  and 
Booth). This  remains  a difficult  issue  for  many 
teachers.  There  is  little  conclusive  evidence  avail- 
able, but  what  evidence  there  is  supports  the  use 
of  some  ability-grouped  instruction  (Mosteller, 
Light,  & Sachs,  1996). 

Acquiring  strength  in  phonics  is  clearly  not  the 
whole  battle  — it’s  a necessary  but  not  sufficient  condition 
for  literacy  acquisition.  Certainly,  teachers  need  to  be  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  growth  of  children’s  language  during  the  primary  or 
beginning-reading  years.  In  recent  years  in  Ontario,  we  have  been 
seeing  too  many  children  who  have  weak  word  identification 
skills.  Will  we  again  see  children  in  the  middle  and  upper 
elementary  grades  who  can  read  passages  fairly  accurately,  but  are 
unable  to  understand  them?  We  are  just  beginning  to  examine 
what  we  should  be  doing  to  build  deep  and  meaningful  under- 
standing along  with  the  skills  of  word  recognition. 

At  the  core  of  the  issue,  we  hope,  is  a resolution  on  the 
long-standing  debate  on  how  to  teach  children  to  read  and 
write  — whether  to  emphasize  careful  guided  instruction  or 
to  immerse  children  in  the  world  of  print.  The  evidence  shows 
that  the  combination  of  both  works  best.  O 


Talking  about  phonics 


with  Gordon  Wells 


Gordon  was  interviewed  by  Guest  editor  David  Booth  for  this 
special  issue  of  Orbit  magazine.  He  is  the  author  of  The 
Meaning  Makers  (Heinemann,  1986)  and  the  forthcoming 
Dialogic  Inquiry  (Cambridge  University  Press).  He  is  a pro- 
cessor at  OISC/UT  and  a keen  supporter  oh  teacher  research. 
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David:  Well,  this  catch-all  word  “phonics”  — 
what’s  the  problem  with  it? 

Gordon:  Phonics  is  a particular  approach  to  helping 
students  learn  phonographemic  correspondences  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  relationship  between  the  sounds  of 
speech  and  the  letters  on  a page.  Some  children  pick 
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the  correspondences  up  spontaneously  in 
passing,  by  spending  a lot  of  time  engag- 
ing with  interesting  books.  They  don’t 
need  to  have  any  form  of  systematic 
instruction,  it  seems.  Others  do  need  to 
have  some  form  of  instruction. 

David:  I’m  wondering  about  those  chil- 
dren who  are  still  our  low  readers  and 
our  children  who  can’t  read,  and  I’m 
wondering  if  the  separation  of  text  and 
exercise  is  useful. 

Gordon:  That  of  course  is  one  of  the 
most  hotly  debated  issues,  and  those  who 
say  that  one  should  have  phonics  instruc- 
tion before  reading  text  rely  upon  rep- 
utable research  that  they  claim  supports 
their  views;  and  those  who  advocate 
embedding  this  sort  of  code  learning 
within  literacy  activities  so  that  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  the  learner  also  claim  that  - 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence. 

David:  What  gives  so  many  people 
the  feeling  that  rote  repetition  and  drill 
practice  will  transfer  somehow  to  inter- 
preting text? 

Gordon:  I suppose  the  analogy  would  be 
something  like  learning  your  tables  in 
arithmetic.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
helpful  not  to  have  to  calculate  seven 
nines  every  time  you  find  that  in  a sum 
you’re  doing,  but  if  you  just  happen  to 
know  the  answer  then  you  can  go  quickly. 
I think  there  is  a fair  amount  of  evidence 
that  one  of  the  problems  that  beginning 
readers  have  is  that  their  decoding  is  so 
slow  that  they  can  lose  track  of  the  larger 
units,  the  sentence  or  the  paragraph, 
because  they  are  putting  so  much  effort 
into  the  one  word  or  one  syllable  at  a 
time.  Being  able  to  get  quickly  from  the 
individual  components  of  the  graphic 
display  to  a recognition  of  the  word  is 
very  advantageous. 

David:  However,  couldn’t  we  help  them 
out  with  that  with  rhymes  and  with 
internal  structures  of  the  language? 


Gordon:  You  see,  the  issue  to  me  isn’t 
whether  the  reader  needs  to  learn  the 
correspondences  or  relationships  between 
the  marks  on  the  page  and  the  sounds  in 
the  words  that  he  or  she  speaks.  The 
question  is  how  do  you  help  them  to  do 
that,  and  there  are  a whole  number  of 
strategies,  including  rhyming  words,  or 
finding  how  many  words  you  can  think 
of  that  have  particular  sounds  in  them, 
and  then  writing  them  down  and  exam- 
ining the  sound/spelling  relationships. 


The  issue  is  about  how  you  do  it,  not 
whether  children  need  to  learn  that  par- 
ticular information. 

David:  And  there  seems  to  be  consensus 
amongst  people,  especially  at  OISE/UT, 
that  children  should  use  embedded  text 
— authentic  print  as  opposed  to  practice 
sheets.  Are  you  one  of  those  people? 

Gordon:  That  phonics  learning  should 
be  embedded  in  text,  yes.  I think  that 
it  can  work  both  ways.  You  can  start 
perhaps  from  particular  graphemic  pat- 
terns and  search  for  them  in  a text  that 
you’ve  just  read.  You  can  talk  about  the 
interesting  patterns  that  young  readers 
have  noticed,  but,  either  way,  the  patterns 
I think  are  most  likely  to  be  learned  and 
remembered  are  those  used  in  relation  to 
text  that  readers  find  interesting. 

David:  If  you  were  designing  a course  for 
new  teachers,  to  give  them  strength  in 
teaching  literacy,  would  you  have  them 
follow  a prescribed  manual  with  a series 
of  text  patterns  or  word  patterns,  or 
would  you  teach  them  from  whatever 
text  the  child  was  reading? 


Gordon:  Probably  somewhere  between 
the  two.  I don’t  personally  subscribe  to 
these  prepackaged  tapes  or  schemes. 

But  I think  the  beginning  teacher  can 
certainly  be  helped  by  suggestions  about 
where  to  start.  For  example,  rhyming 
sounds  and  initial  consonants  would 
probably  be  more  sensible  than  starting 
with  medial  sounds  and  letters.  There  are 
a whole  number  of  activities  that  I think 
teachers  could  be  introduced  to,  that 
they  could  use  in  relation  to  texts,  find- 


ing patterns  in  text,  looking  for  patterns 
in  text,  thinking  of  words  that  have  the 
same  spelling  patterns,  or  some  parts  of 
the  word  that  have  the  same  spelling 
pattern,  and  one  I like  best,  finding  a 
word  that  should  have  the  same  pattern 
of  pronunciation  but  doesn’t.  That  really 
draws  attention  to  patterns. 

David:  What  about  ESL  children  who 
have  literacy  in  their  own  language  but 
not  in  English?  How  do  we  begin 
helping  them? 

Gordon:  Well,  now  there  are  two  separate 
populations  here,  aren’t  there?  There  are 
ESL  students  who  speak  a language  that 
has  a written  form  but  who  don’t  have 
any  command  of  it.  I mean  that’s  the  case 
of  most  children  entering  the  school  at 
kindergarten  or  Grade  1 . But,  also  there 
are  the  older  ones  who  have  been  to 
school  in  their  home  country  and  are  all 
very  literate  in  another  language.  In  that 
case,  I would  certainly  want  to  make 
great  use  of  their  first  literacy  to  help 
them  command  English.  If  there  is  a 
teacher  who  can  actually  go  between  the 
two  written  texts  so  much  the  better,  but 


Some  children  don't  need  to  have  any  form  of  systematic 
instruction,  it  seems.  Others  do  ... 
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You  remember  in  The  Meaning  Makers,  I do  a comparison 
between  Rosie  and  Jonathon;  Rosie  had  never  been  read  to 
when  she  started  school  ... 
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not  many  classrooms  can  have  that  sort  of 
bilingual  program.  But  it’s  important  to 
encourage  these  not-so-young  students  to 
use  what  they  know  about  writing  and 
reading  in  their  first  language,  not  only  as 
a way  of  understanding  how  it  might  be  in 
English,  but  also  actually  using  the  first 
language  as  an  interim  stage.  For  example, 
when  they  are  working  on  a topic  with  the 
rest  of  the  class  for  which  they  can  find 
material  in  their  first  language,  they  could 
well  be  encouraged  to  read  in  their  first 
language  so  that  they  don’t  feel  deprived  of 
the  information  that  their  fellow  students 
get.  They  might  also  be  encouraged  to  do  a 
first  draft  of  what  they  want  to  write  about 
in  their  first  language,  and  then  try  to  get 
from  that,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  able 
to,  into  a parallel  English  version. 

David:  You’ve  been  connecting  writing 
and  reading  in  that  example? 

Gordon:  I’m  talking  three,  I think,  comp- 
lementary modes  of  making  meaning  with 
others  and  viably  so.  When  you  read  silendy, 
you  are  reading  what  somebody  else  has 
written,  and  when  you  write  you  certainly 
read  what  you  write,  and  you  read  other 
things  in  order  to  write,  and  in  both  those 
cases,  it  helps  enormously  to  talk  to  other 
people  about  what  you  are  reading  and 
writing.  Often  talking  both  amplifies  your 
understanding  of  the  text  that  you  are 
working  on,  and  fuels  further  interaction 
with  that  text,  whether  as  a reader  or 
writer.  So  always  the  three  are  related. 

David:  Where  computer  games  are  part 
of  the  culture,  could  literacy  be  connected 
strongly  to  the  computer? 


Gordon:  Potentially,  yes. There  is  quite  a lot 
of  material  from  Microsoft  Fifth  Dimen- 
sion project  in  California  and  in  other 
places  where  in  “out  of  school  clubs”  and 
“after  school  clubs,”  children  do  a variety 
of  computer  activities  that  are  very  defi- 
nitely meant  to  help  them  become  more 
literate.  But  also  because  they’re  after 
school,  they  can  experiment  with  the  dif- 
ferent programs.  It’s  their  domain;  it’s  not 
the  classroom  where  there’s  the  problem 
about  what’s  mandated  or  what  the  teacher 
chooses.  This  is  a separate  activity.  But 
there’s  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  activities 
are  very  popular  with  the  children  and 
they  also  seem  to  be  beneficial  in  terms  of 
learning  to  read  and  write. 

David:  What  are  your  three  major  rules 
for  classroom  teachers  in  highlighting 
and  focusing  the  phonographemic  cueing 
system? 

Gordon:  One  would  be  that  reading 
and  writing  should  serve  a purpose  and 
be  meaningful  to  the  reader  and  writer. 
That’s  the  most  important.  Second,  I 
suppose  would  be  that  a text  is  a repre- 
sentation of  what  somebody  else  wanted 
to  communicate  and  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  cues  as  to  making  out  what 
that  meaning  was  and  what  it  means  to 
the  reader,  because  they’re  not  necessarily 
the  same  thing.  I suppose  the  third  would 
be  what  we  were  talking  about  a moment 
ago,  that  reading,  writing,  talking,  and 
other  forms  of  non-linguistic  activity 
are  complementary  modes  of  making 
meaning,  communicating,  understanding, 
and  so  on,  and  that  they  shouldn’t  be 
separated  from  each  other. 
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David:  And  our  last  question,  Gordon,  is, 
in  your  own  reading  ability,  which  is 
highly  developed,  you  owe  that  to  what? 
Flash  cards  in  Grade  1? 

Gordon:  I was  apparently  reading  before  I 
could  go  school.  I remember  being  read 
to  in  the  first  instance  very  clearly,  and  as 
it  were,  gradually  taking  over  that  role 
from  my  parents,  and  then  reading  and 
reading  and  reading  and  reading,  and 
writing  too. 

David:  Which  is  sort  of  Liz  Waterland’s 
apprenticeship  model. 

Gordon:  I’m  sure  that  is  the  ideal  for 
those  children  who  have  that  opportunity. 
The  problem  is  that  not  everybody  is 
born  into  that  sort  of  family  pattern. 

You  remember  in  The  Meaning  Makers, 

I do  a comparison  between  Rosie  and 
Jonathon;  Rosie  had  never  been  read  to 
when  she  started  school,  and  Jonathan 
had  had,  on  my  estimate,  I think  it  was 
ten  thousand  reading  experiences.  Well, 

I mean,  it’s  impossible  to  provide  that 
sort  of  experience  in  school.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  there  shouldn’t  be  both 
individual  and  group  and  whole  class 
experiences  that  help  those  who  haven’t 
been  as  fortunate  at  home  to  discover 
the  pleasure  and  utility  in  being  able  to 
use  written  text. 

David:  Thanks,  Gordon.  El 


Interview 


with  Carl  Bereiter 


David:  Most  agree  that  phonics  should  be 
taught,  but  the  problem  lies  in  what  we  mean 
by  teaching. 


Carl  Bereiter  is  a professor  and  education  Commons  Co-Director  at 
OISC/UT.  His  books  include  Teaching  Disadvantaged  Children  in  the 
Preschool  (1966,  with  Siegfreid  Cngelmann),  The  Psychology  of 
Writing  Composition  (1987,  with  Marlene  Scardamalia),  and 
Surpassing  Ourselves:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Implications  of 
Expertise  (1993,  also  with  Marlene  Scardamalia).  He  is  also  an  author 


Carl:  There  is  also  a problem  in  what  we  mean 
by  phonics.  In  my  experience,  most  people  in 
schools  today  don’t  know  what  phonics  is.  I 
have  had  teachers  tell  me  they  teach  phonics 
and  then  they  show  me  workbooks.  If  you 
know  what  phonics  is,  you  know  it  can’t  be 
taught  by  handing  out  workbooks.  Phonics  is 
best  understood  as  a tool  for  decoding  unfamil- 
iar words.  Teaching  phonics  is  teaching  kids 
how  to  use  this  tool  to  help  them  read.  Phonics 
disappeared  from  mainstream  basals  more  than 
60  years  ago.  Dick  and  Jane  killed  it.  Those 
who  think  they  remember  phonics  remember 
an  anomaly  of  the  1960s  and  early  ’70s.  Under 
public  pressure,  sparked  by  Rudolph  Flesch’s 
Why  Johnny  Can’t  Read  (1955),  publishers 
inserted  phonics  lessons  that  made  up  a sepa- 
rate subject,  having  no  relation  to  learning  to 
read.  And  the  dreadful  thing  is,  that’s  what’s 
happening  again.  I’ve  seen  it  in  a program 
that’s  coming  out  this  year  in  the  U.S.:  the 
same  old  thing  dusted  off.  It  completely  ignores 
the  last  20  years  of  research,  which  made  great 
strides  in  understanding  what  kids  need  in 
order  to  “break  the  code.”  In  a nutshell,  what 
they  need  is  a lot  of  help  in  kindergarten  and 
Grade  1 hearing  and  manipulating  the  phone- 
mic structure  of  the  language.  In  order  to  do 
that  effectively,  you  need  a lot  of  well  designed 
oral  work  and  play  with  the  teacher  actively 
involved  as  an  intelligent  listener. 


of  elementary  school  curricula  in  reading  and  mathematics  (SRA/Open 
Court’s  Collections  for  young  Scholars  and  Math  explorations).  He  was 
interviewed  by  David  booth  for  this  special  issue  of  Orbit  magazine. 


David:  How  do  we  get  teachers  to  be  those  intelligent  listeners? 

Carl:  Certainly  it  should  start  in  preservice  education.  Reading  teachers 
need  to  learn  methods,  not  just  issues.  Real  phonics  teaching  is  close 
to  a lost  art.  The  pseudo-phonics  of  the  1970s,  the  stuff  that  is  starting 
to  reappear,  was  designed  so  that  teachers  didn’t  need  any  particular 
understanding  or  skills.  You  would  start  with  words  the  kids  already 
knew  — often  words  on  experience  charts  that  the  kids  had  chosen 
themselves  — and  then  you  picked  them  apart,  finding  words  that  con- 
tained the  “sss”  sound,  for  instance.  It’s  very  pedantic  and  unmotivating. 
Yet  when  teachers  say  they  teach  phonics,  it’s  almost  always  this  kind  of 
“after  the  fact”  analysis  they  are  talking  about.  To  understand  what  phonics 
really  is,  you  have  to  recognize  that  all  normal  kids  who  become  good 
readers  know  phonics.  They  use  it  to  read  words  they  don’t  recognize. 
Once  you  have  recognized  that,  then  the  only  debatable  issue  is  “do  you 
need  to  teach  it?”  If  so,  should  you  teach  it  to  everyone  or  should  it  just 
be  a repair  operation  on  those  kids  who,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
haven’t  picked  it  up  the  way  most  others  have? 


David:  How  should  we  begin  to  teach  phonics? 

Carl:  Any  good  approach  to  teaching  phonics  gives  children 
a sense  of  empowerment  on  day  one  that  grows  continually 
from  day  to  day  until  they  are  reading  independently  and  have 
no  further  interest  in  phonics.  That’s  why  I like  to  start  with 
oral  blending.  The  teacher  says  “super  (pause)  man”  and  the 
kids  spontaneously  turn  it  into  “Superman!”  They  are  off  and 
running  and  before  long  the  teacher  can  say  “You’ll  never  guess 
what  I have  in  this  bag.  It’s  a little  fff...rrr..aw...g”  and  the  kids 
delightedly  say  “frog! ’’They’re  using  blending  to  get  to  meaning. 
After  that  it’s  a matter  of  hooking  the  sounds  to  letters,  which  is 
hard  work,  but  the  kids  will  love  it  if  each  day  it  enables  them  to 
read  things  they  could  not  have  read  the  day  before. 

David:  How  would  you  go  about  preparing  preservice  teachers  to 
implement  a healthy  look  at  phonics? 

Carl:  I like  to  compare  it  to  teaching  swimming  because  I 
think  the  ratio  of  spontaneous  learners  to  ones  requiring 
careful  instruction  is  about  the  same  as  in  phonics.  And  as  with 
swimming,  there  are  many  different  ways  to  go  at  it,  ways  to  start, 
ways  to  order  it,  and  so  on.  But  there’s  got  to  be  some  way  that 
allows  learners  to  start  in  and  not  drown  in  the  process,  and 
acquire  confidence  a little  at  a time  in  a way  that  they  can  pick 
the  skills  up  and  integrate  them.  Video  tapes  can  be  useful  in 
conveying  teaching  techniques,  but  it’s  a big  hurdle  learning  how 
to  teach  phonics  as  a useful  tool.  In  particular,  teaching  kids  to 
blend  is  not  easy.  It’s  better  to  use  a tested  procedure  than  to 
make  one  up  by  yourself. 

David:  What  about  phonics  awareness  and  print? 

Carl:  Lack  of  phonemic  awareness,  when  it  shows  up,  is  really 
quite  staggering.  I’ve  never  gotten  over  working  with  five-year 
olds,  trying  to  get  them  to  rhyme  words,  to  say  something  like 
“hat,”  “fat,”  “mat,”  “cat,”  and  the  child  says  “dog.”  Because 
they’re  just  working  with  meanings,  which  of  course  makes 
sense.  That’s  what  they’ve  grown  up  with.  But  the  tuning  into 
these  patterns  of  sounds  is  a whole  other  thing,  and  they’ve  got 
to  learn  to  do  that. 

David:  In  our  world  today  where  we  have  so  many  ESL  kids, 
what  do  you  suggest  we  do? 


Carl:  Well,  of  course  an  awful  lot  depends  on  what  their  other 
language  is,  how  far  it  is  from  the  phonemic  structure  in  English. 
For  some  languages  that  are  close  enough  there  is  no  problem.  I 
taught  a Mexican  kid  who  had  only  first  grade  in  Mexico,  and 
who  was  just  barely  literate  in  Spanish.  But  I taught  him  within 
twenty  minutes  to  read  English  and  half  of  that  went  into  the  silent 
“e”  problem.  It  doesn’t  exist  in  Spanish.  After  that  he  would  run 
around  the  neighborhood,  going  into  people’s  houses  and  picking 
up  magazines  and  reading  them  out  loud  to  them  and  impressing 
everyone.  Of  course,  he  didn’t  understand  what  the  words  were 
saying.  But  he  could  read  more  fluently  than  many  a native  speaker 
of  English  that  I’ve  run  into.  That  kind  of  Spanish  language  back- 
ground comes  from  a very  clear-cut  sound/symbol  relationship, 
which  he  had  learned,  providing  a really  nice  foundation  for  learn- 
ing English,  which  of  course  is  much  less  regular.  I haven’t  had 
very  much  experience  with  ESL  kids  beyond  the  Spanish  speaking 
ones.  And  just  starting  right  in  with  phonics  seems  to  just  work 
marvelously  with  them.  Probably  it’s  a bit  more  complicated  with 
kids  who  don’t  have  literacy  in  their  home  language. 

David:  What  do  you  think  about  computers? 

Carl:  Interesting  you  ask,  because  I’m  very  keen  on  trying  to 
develop  some  software  to  teach  phonics.  The  technology  is  just 
barely  up  to  the  mark  now  because  the  computer  has  to  be  able  to 
listen  to  the  kid  and  respond,  and  it  hasn’t  been  able  to  do  that  up 
to  now.  The  technology  that  does  exist  still  is  kind  of  wobbly.  But 
I think  it  should  be  possible  to  work  around  that,  in  fact,  possibly 
even  turn  it  to  our  advantage.  I think  there’s  great  potential.  With 
the  older  technology  there  hasn’t  been  much  because  basically  the 
kid  has  to  do  all  the  listening  and  the  machine  just  responds  to  the 
key  strokes.  And  that’s  not  much  different  from  what  you  can  do 
with  workbooks.  Of  course  there  are  other  things  such  as  the  CD 
ROMs  where  there  is  a story  and  you  can  just  click  on  a word  and 
it  says  it  out  loud.  That,  of  course,  is  useful. 

David:  Do  you  like  talking-tape  books? 

Carl:  I don’t  have  any  strong  feeling  one  way  or  the  other.  They 
may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  reading.  That’s  unfortunate.  And 
the  poorer  the  reader,  the  less  they’re  expected  to  read.  They  just 
keep  getting  farther  and  farther  behind.  A study  of  remedial  read- 
ing classes  and  what’s  different  about  them,  showed  it  wasn’t  that 
the  teachers  had  any  special  skills  in  teaching  reading,  just  that 
kids  did  less  reading.  Otherwise  it  was  the  same  mix  of  activities. 
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If  you  had  to  decide  upon  three  principles  for  helping  teachers  include  sound/symbol 
relationship  activities  in  learning  in  their  classes,  what  would  they  be? 


David:  How  did  you  learn  to  read? 

Carl:  I started  school  before  I was  quite  five,  so  I didn’t  have 
much  chance  to  be  an  early  reader.  I remember  very  vividly  what 
it  was  like  in  second  grade.  This  teacher  had  a method  that 
involved  rapid  oral  reading,  with  the  emphasis  on  greater  and 
greater  speed.  Of  course  there  has  been  some  research  since  that 
shows  that  there  is  some  virtue  in  that.  She  was  so  famous  for  it 
that  our  class  would  get  trotted  around  the  county  to  put  on 
demonstrations.  But  the  interesting  result  of  it  was  that  by  the 
middle  of  the  second  grade  all  the  boys  stuttered.  Every  single 
one  of  us.  We  couldn’t  keep  up  with  the  girls,  and  in  trying  to  we 
just  all  developed  these  stammers. They  went  away,  but  that  was 
something  of  an  undesirable  side  effect  of  that  method.  But  apart 
from  that,  it  was  Dick  and  Jane.  I remember  the  readers,  I just 
don’t  remember  the  learning  to  read,  which,  of  course,  is  how 
that  whole  word  method  went.  Very  highly  predictable  text.  Very 
restricted  vocabulary.  Seventy-five  words  the  whole  first  year. 

David:  If  you  had  to  decide  upon  three  principles  for  helping 
teachers  include  sound/symbol  relationship  activities  in  learning 
in  their  classes,  what  would  they  be? 

Carl:  Well,  start  with  oral  blending,  which  is  a great  deal  of  fun 
for  kids.  They  can  all  learn  to  do  it  quite  readily.  Once  they  have 
mastered  it,  really  all  they  have  to  do  is  then  learn  how  to  hook 
it  up  with  letters  and  they’re  off  and  running.  The  second  is  to 
get  hold  of  a good  teachers’  guide  for  a program  that  really 
teaches  phonics.  And  there  aren’t  very  many  of  those.  The  third 
would  be,  don’t  ever  get  too  far  away  from  meaning.  If  you  get 
too  far  into  sound  alone  then  you’re  in  trouble.  In  fact  my  first 
venture  into  teaching  reading  involved  using  linguistic  readers: 
“the  fat  cat  sat  on  the  mat  and  ran  at  the  rat,”  and  all  of  that. 

It  quickly  became  apparent  that  even  though  the  sentences  are 
simple  and  make  some  sense,  just  the  jangle  of  sound  meant  that 
the  kids  had  quit  processing  it  as  meaningful  text.  And  as  soon  as 
they  quit  doing  that  then  you  might  as  well  give  up  because  it’s 
all  arbitrary  from  that  point  on.  So  we  got  off  that  one  in  a 
hurry.  I mean,  it  was  just  dreadful  stuff.  And  then  we  moved  to 
the  initial  teaching  alphabet  where  we  went  at  it  in  a way  that 
would  constitute  teaching  phonics.  That  is,  you  teach  a sound  to 
go  with  each  letter,  and  put  it  together.  And  there  we  were  get- 
ting really  tremendous  results.  I still  think  it’s  a very  good 
approach,  and  it’s  too  bad  that  it’s  been  abused  so  much  that 
people  have  abandoned  it. 


David:  Would  you  like  to  have  seen  that  work? 

Carl:  It  would  make  reading  much  easier,  because  we  do  just 
really  struggle.  The  way  that  in  the  Open  Court  program  we’ve 
approached  phonics  is  to  try  to  acquaint  kids  with  the  various 
ways  that  a sound  can  be  represented.  And  that  seemed  to  be 
better  than  saying,  “here  is  the  letter,  here  are  the  various  sounds 
it  can  make.”  In  fact,  it  does  work  rather  nicely  our  way. 

David:  Why  are  many  teachers  so  afraid  of  doing  this  kind 
of  work? 

Carl:  I don’t  know.  I think  religious  movements  have  to  have  a 
devil,  and  the  devil  for  whole  language  has  been  phonics. 

David:  Now  we’ve  moved  beyond  that,  I hope. 

Carl:  Well,  I don’t  think  that  we  have.  But  that  brings  me  back 
to  what  I really  worry  about,  which  is  that  people  are  going  to 
mistake  the  center  for  this  1970s  “Mickey  Mouse  phonics.”  It 
wasn’t  any  good  then,  and  adding  a dollop  of  phonemic  aware- 
ness is  probably  not  going  to  improve  it  enough  to  do  much. 
Teachers  don’t  like  it.  They  go  through  the  motions  because 
they’re  told  to  do  so,  and  then  someone  will  come  along  again 
in  a few  years  and  say,  “Oh,  you  don’t  have  to  do  all  that.” 

David:  I think  that’s  a place  to  begin  with  the  teachers  anyway. 

Carl:  The  place  to  start  is  by  providing  beginning  readers  with 
something  that  will  increase  their  power  to  read  independently. 
Intensive  phonics  taught  in  Grade  1 demonstrably  does  that. 
Mickey  Mouse  phonics,  dribbled  out  over  six  years,  does  not. 

It  is  a dead  end. Yet  I fear  that  textbook  adoption  committees 
will  soon  be  requiring  it.  I will  feel  we  are  making  progress 
when  I no  longer  hear  the  phrase  “back  to”  attached  to  the 
word  “phonics.” 

David:  Thank  you,  Carl.  El 
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Getting  the  First 
Button  Done  Up  Right 

I remember  watching  a young  child 
struggle  to  get  the  first  button  done  up 
on  a jacket.  He  awkwardly  made  the  wrong 
initial  connection  between  button  and  match- 
ing hole.  Although  the  button  eventually 
made  it  through  a hole  and  joined  the  sides  of 
the  jacket  together,  the  mismatch  hindered  the  boy  in  doing  up  the  rest  of 
the  buttons  and  frustration  resulted.  There  were  not  enough  buttons  at  the 
bottom  to  fill  the  holes  and  so  gaps  with  bulges  appeared.  The  boy  was  so 
upset  that  he  ripped  the  buttons  open  and  left  his  jacket  undone,  wrapping  it 
around  himself  as  he  set  out  in  the  cold.  This  image  comes  to  mind  as  I think 
about  the  early  stage  of  literacy  development.  It  is  the  most  critical  stage  to 
get  right.  Anything  built  on  a shaky  or  inappropriate  foundation  is  question- 
able. If  we  get  the  first  right,  the  other  connections  will  be  much  easier  to 
make,  there  will  be  fewer  gaps,  and  frustration  and  discouragement  will  less 
likely  occur. 


Linda  M.  Cameron 
OISE/UT 
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My  Personal  Journey  of  Understanding 

I taught  language.  I taught  teachers  how  to  teach  language.  I have 
written  books  with  instructions  on  how  to  teach  language.  In  the 
many  encounters  with  children’s  learning  and  understanding, 
some  things  seemed  obvious,  some  important,  and  some  unim- 
portant. I felt  for  years  that  teaching  phonics  explicitly  with 
worksheets  and  exercises  was  a waste  of  time  — I did  not 
encourage  teachers  to  teach  it,  nor  did  I spend  focussed  time  on 
it  with  my  young  students.  I have  come  to  realize  that  I was 
mistaken,  that  in  order  to  get  “the  first  button  done  up  right,” 
this  connection  has  to  be  made. 

I was  standing  in  front  of  the  judge’s  bench  with  my  confes- 
sion in  hand.  One  by  one  people  came  forward  — children , 
teachers,  students,  readers  of  my  books,  my  publisher  ...  lay- 
ing accusation  upon  accusation  on  the  table.  I had  failed  to 
tell  the  truth,  failed  to  inform,  withheld  valuable  informa- 
tion, ...I  had  dared  to  suggest  that  sounding  out  was  dan- 
gerous! I knew  that  I was  guilty  — I felt  it  to  the  depths 
of  my  soul.  There  were  no  excuses  that  made  sense  and  the 
reasons  seemed  ridiculous.  Besides,  the  charges  were  real. 
No-one  cared  that  I now  had  new  understandings,  new 
insights,  new  wisdom  and  new  ideas  ...  there  would  be  no 
new  chances.  I was  silenced!  Guilty!  Was  I the  only  teacher 
who  had  committed  “dyspedagogia”  to  the  first  degree? 

— From  my  journal.  May  30,  1997 

Nightmares  can  raise  significant  issues  harbored  deep 
within.  This  terrifying  one,  of  professional  and  academic 
failure,  awakened  me  with  crippling  angst.  Have  you 
ever  dreaded  that  something  you  did  might  be  judged 
wrong  or  inadequate  or  even  harmful  to  others?  The 
nightmare  was  partially  the  result  of  my  own  reading 
and  thinking  about  how  best  to  help  young  readers 
develop.  It  was  also  the  motivation  to  dig  more  deeply 
into  the  research  literature  and  to  confront  some  basic 
beliefs  and  assumptions. 

I found,  for  example,  that  Stanovich  (1986,  1994)  has 
claimed  that  a fundamental  cause  of  failure  in  reading 
skill  development  may  be  the  inadequate  development 
of  phonological  awareness  — that  is,  awareness  of 
sounds  in  spoken  words  demonstrated  by  the  ability  to 
rhyme,  alliterate,  hear,  and  discriminate  the  number  of 
sounds.  Adams  (1990)  also  found  the  most  powerful 
determinant  of  literacy  failure  may  be  lack  of  phone- 
mic awareness,  or  the  ability  to  examine  language  apart 
from  meaning  and  to  play  with  or  manipulate  sounds. 
She  suggests  that  it  is  the  most  important  core  and 
causal  factor  separating  fluent  and  limited  readers 
(1990).  Ehri  says  that  phonemic  awareness  is  essential 
to  learning  how  to  read  and  spell  (1984). Yopp  indi- 


cates that  high  correlations  between  phonemic  awareness  and 
achievement  remain  even  after  controlling  for  intelligence  and 
socio-economic  status  (1992).  Many  other  studies  demonstrated 
the  predictive  and  facilitative  connections  between  phonological 
awareness  and  reading  (Hurford  et  al.,  1993;Juel,  1988; 

O’Conner,  1995;  Perfetti,  Beck,  Bell  & Hughs,  1987;  etc.). 
O’Conner  points  out  that  phonological  awareness  and  reading 
skill  produce  mutual  facilitation  and  quotes  studies  that  suggest 
that  growth  in  either  area  expedites  the  other  because  of  this  rec- 
iprocity. The  list  of  studies  reporting  similar  findings  goes  on. 

The  more  I read,  the  more  exercised  I became  about  the  need 
for  attention  in  an  area  that  I had  neglected  to  deal  with  as  a 
teacher  educator.  It’s  as  if  I taught  phonics  behind  my  own  closed 
doors.  I had  denied  its  importance  to  myself  and  therefore  had 

ignored  it  in  my  professional  work. 

"The  more  I read,  This my  chance  to  begm  to  mak,! 

amends  — to  re-balance  the  litera- 

the  more  exercised  cYeciuatlon- 

There  is  another  factor  that 

I became  about  the  occurred  to  me  as  1 looked  for 

the  answers  to  my  question 

need  for  attention  in  regarding  the  most  effective 

strategies  and  approaches  for 
an  area  that  I had  facilitating  emerging  readers. 

The  literature  and  research 
neglected  to  deal  with  on  phonemic  awareness  is 

often  written  in  a pedantic 
as  a teacher  educator/'  way.  It  appears  to  be  “aca- 
demic” researchers  who 
are  exploring  the  questions  of  the  necessity  and  effectiveness  of 
work  with  phonemic  awareness  and  it  is  academics  who  are  the 
conveyors  of  that  information.  The  writers  refer  to  “significant 
difference”  as  a number  without  a story.  I want  the  story  that 
describes  the  significant  difference.  We  need  to  hear  the  stories 
about  what  this  looks  like  in  practice  — teacher  action  research. 
The  workbooks  and  teachers’  guides,  to  be  followed  in  a “tried 
and  true”  way  without  deviating,  are  equally  disturbing.  They 
claim  to  be  “teacher  proof.”  How  many  times  did  other  teachers 
have  trouble  getting  a phonics  page  correct? 

Is  it  the  obscure  research  and  pedantic  workbooks  that  explain 
why  many  of  us  have  missed  learning  about  the  power  and 
potential  of  providing  opportunities  for  our  emerging  readers  to 
access  print  more  readily?  If  only  the  passionate,  charismatic 
authors  of  the  books  on  process  writing  or  whole  language  had 
also  explored  phonemic  awareness  ...  Have  they  too  misrepresented 
the  necessity  for  phonemic  awareness? 

What  is  developing  literacy  really  all  about? 

Requisite  Context.  There  is  no  doubt  that  educators  are  most 
successful  working  with  children  who  have  had  some  literacy 
experiences  in  the  preschool  years  and  who  continue  to  receive 


support,  immersion,  and  engaging  demonstrations  of  literate 
behaviour  in  their  homes.  Unfortunately,  we  can’t  make  the 
assumption  that  this  is  the  case  for  many  children.  Early  child- 
hood teachers,  of  necessity,  need  to  work  hard  at  providing  as 
rich  a literacy  experience  as  possible  to  compensate,  stimulate, 
and  develop  interest  so  that  the  children  have  some  control  over 

their  reading  and  writing.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  children 
who  have  had  these  experiences 
and  need  to  be  challenged  and 
excited  as  well.  What  we  desire  for 
all  children  is  that  they  can 
become  active  members  of  what 
Frank  Smith  called  the  “literacy 


"Real  readers 
and  writers  use 


everything  they 
can  to  make  sense; 
it  is  time  for  us  to 
admit  this 


club.”  Holdaway  (1979)  suggests 
four  factors  which  are  indica- 
tive of  the  learning  that  occurs 
as  a result  of  rich  literacy 
experience:  motivational, 

linguistic,  operational  and  orthographic.  He  coined  the  term 
“literacy  set”  which  means  “an  ability  to  tune  in  with 
appropriate  action  with  all  their  faculties  trained  to  work  in 
appropriate  and  harmonious  ways  wherever  they  are  in 
contact  with  books  and  stories.”  The  critical  question  here 
is  how  we  as  teachers  can  most  effectively  solder  the  con- 
nections so  that  they  are  solid  and  functional. 


Both  need  to  be  functioning  simultaneously  for  optimal  accessing 
and  creating  of  text.  Attending  to  one  without  the  other  is  crip- 
pling for  the  reader  and  the  writer.  Phonemic  awareness  is  both  a 
prerequisite  for  and  a consequence  of  learning  to  read.  Literacy  is  a 
meaning-making  enterprise  that  requires  the  skillful  coordination 
of  social,  perceptual,  cognitive,  and  linguistic  systems.  Real  readers 
and  writers  use  everything  they  can  to  make  sense;  it  is  time  for  us 
to  admit  this  and  to  learn  how  best  to  share  that  knowledge  with 
the  new  members  of  the  literacy  club. 

Requisite  Knowledge.  At  the  graduate  level,  I am  constantly 
astounded  at  how  many  experienced,  apparently  effective  language 
arts  teachers  know  very  little  about  what  is  involved  in  the  com- 
plex development  and  appropriate  on-going  nurturing  of  literate 
behaviour  through  to  the  “flexible,  consolidated  stage”  of  literacy 
(Holdaway,  1979).  Many  educators  have  not  attended  to  and  just  do 
not  know  what  really  is  involved  when  one  reads  or  writes  and 
consequently  how  to  help  their  students.  Teacher  education  has 
obviously  not  done  an  adequate  job  in  this  area.  It  is  my  con- 
tention that  the  effectiveness  of  Reading  Recovery,  First  Steps,  and 
other  similar  programs  is  primarily  the  result  of  the  extensive 
teacher  training  required  for  use.  My  wish  would  be  that  every 
teacher  could  have  the  same  advantage  of  ongoing  inservice  and  be 
apprised  of  the  research  information  and  be  trained  in  effective 
practice.  The  results  would  be  that  many  children  would  be  “accel- 
erated,” or  at  least  not  left  behind  in  the  dust  of  illiterate  despair. 


Requisite  Conditions.  In  the  early  stages  of  reading  devel- 
opment, it  appears  necessary  to  provide  some  tools  for 
unlocking  meaning  from  the  squiggles  on  the  page. 
Obviously,  the  more  familiar  a reader  is  with  how  the  lan- 
guage of  the  text  goes  (it  is  his/her  mother  tongue),  the 
more  background  he/she  has  about  the  topic  of  the  text 
(prior  knowledge),  and  the  more  experience  he/she  has 
in  many  similar  texts,  the  easier  it  is  to  predict  what  these 
squiggles  are  likely  to  be  communicating.  Cambourne 
(1988)  calls  this  experience  “immersion,”  a critical  condi- 
tion for  learning.  Talk  seems  to  be  the  fortunate  skill  to 
be  learned  effectively  and  naturally  with  lots  ot  direct 
instruction  and  demonstrations  — what  we  do  naturally 
seems  to  be  the  right  thing.  Engaging  demonstrations 
of  reading  and  writing  by  a more  expert  person  who 
makes  the  process  explicit,  and  allows  the  child  to  par- 
ticipate, are  also  critical.  But  in  too  many  cases,  this  is 
not  enough. 

Requisite  Connections.  There  must  be  a reciprocal  and 
mutually  supportive  relationship  between  what  we 
call  word  recognition  skills  (phonemic  awareness  and 
syntactic  cues)  and  the  construction  of  meaning.  This 
interplay  between  skills  and  meaning  is  a skill  in  itself. 


What  is  the  specific  function  of  phonemics? 

We  know  that  phonics  is  a major  cue  in  the  psycholinguistic  guess- 
ing game.  Reading,  writing,  listening,  and  speaking  (and  sometimes 
viewing  and  represenring)  utilize  grapho-phonemics  as  one  of  the 
cueing  systems  used  to  construct  meaning.  Hearing,  articulating, 
recognizing,  segmenting,  and  replicating  the  correct  sounds  and 
connecting  them  to  the  appropriate  symbol  are  part  of  the  literacy 
experience.  Being  able  to  differentiate  the  right  intonation,  and  to 
replicate  it,  is  critical.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  problems  here  is 
that  there  are  so  many  young  children  at  the  critical  stages  of  literacy 
development  who  suffer  from  moderate  to  severe  hearing  impair- 
ments as  a result  of  allergies  or  ear,  nose,  and  throat  infections. 
Another  factor  is  that  many  children  are  listening  with  ears  trained 
to  hear  another  language.  We  are  not  certain  about  the  effects  of 
either  of  these  variables  on  the  literacy  process.  We  do  know  that 
hearing  language  is  an  important  part  of  early  language  acquisition 
and  literacy  development;  it  is  a critical  part  of  the  reading  process. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  visual  systems.  Phonics  involves  both  seeing 
and  hearing  in  order  to  work,  to  be  a helpful  cue. 

Grapho-phonic  information  includes  what  is  communicated  from 
individual  letters  and  from  the  way  they  are  combined,  from 
punctuation,  spelling,  spacing  in  text,  and  patterns  in  text  — it  is 
what  you  see!  It  also  includes  the  phonological  information  that 
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'The  ability  to 


comes  from  the  sounds  and  sound 
patterns  created  through 

Spel  I and  Wfite  intonation  — it  is  what  you  hear! 


one's  name  is  an 


Critically,  it  is  the  relationship 
between  sound  and  symbols. 


i n c re  d i b I y i m p o rta  n t Yopp  ( i "2)  suggests  that  most 

children  enter  school  with  a sub- 
first  step  ...  to  stantial  vocabulary  in  their  first 
language  and  an  adequate 

know  your  letters!"  understanding  about  how  lan- 
guage ought  to  go;  at  least  their 
talk  demonstrates  that.  It  is  obvious  that  young  children  can 
generally  pronounce  most  words  in  their  mother  tongue  quite 
adequately  and  so  must  have  command  of  the  phonemes 
(Singer,  1979).  In  many  contexts,  however,  the  child’s  language 
is  not  the  language  of  the  teaching  medium  and  the  curricu- 
lum does  not  take  this  into  consideration.  Where  much  ot  the 
necessary  direct  teaching  lies  is  in  making  explicit,  by  raising 
cognitive  awareness,  that  speech  is  made  up  of 
sounds  that  make  up  words  that  make  up  sen- 
tences and  that  reading  and  writing  use  these 
same  sounds.  This  is  true  in  any  language  and 
so  why  not  in  individual  instances  try  to  use 
the  first  language,  at  least  some  of  the  time? 

— a radical  thought  but  it  makes  sense  to  me! 

What  early  language  users  are  not  usually 
aware  of  is  that  speech  is  composed  of  a series 
of  individual  sounds  in  various  combinations 
that  make  up  the  words  they  are  capable  of 
uttering.  When  confronted  with  the  task  of 
reading  and  writing  these  words,  they  don’t 
have  the  phonemic  awareness  necessary  to 
help  them. 

To  determine  a child’s  phonemic 
awareness,  we  need  to  consider  whether 
the  child  is  able  to: 

1 .  Recognize,  discriminate,  and  name  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  This  ability  demonstrates  that  one  can  identify 
individual  images,  or  letters,  and  discriminate  between 
similar  ones  like  /b/  and  /d/;  /m/,  /n/,  and  /u/;  / 1/  and 
/{/;  /p/  and  /q/  and  so  on.  It  also  gives  you  the  lan- 
guage you  need  to  talk  about  what  you  are  doing  when 
constructing  or  deconstructing  words.  The  ability  to 
spell  and  write  one’s  name  is  an  incredibly  important 
first  step  ...  to  know  your  letters!  Ahmed’s  Surprise  and 
Night  John  are  among  the  many  wonderful  storybooks 
that  address  this  accomplishment.  There  are  many, 
many  alphabet  books  on  the  market  today  that  will 
engage  all  learners.  I found  a new  one  that  delighted 
me  by  Judith  Viorst  called:  The  Alphabet  from  Z to  A 


(With  Much  Confusion  on  the  Way).  Illustrated  alphabet  books  are 
particularly  helpful  when  working  with  all  ages  of  ESL  students. 
Working  with  the  onset  and  learning  the  way  to  talk  about  it,  to 
name  it,  and  to  play  with  it  solders  the  connections.  Some  Smug 
Slug,  an  alliterative  tale  by  P.  Edwards  with  ageless  appeal,  plays 
with  the  onset  /%/  and  the  alliteration  does  not  feel  contrived  or 
cumbersome.  The  invitation  to  try  to  compose  one  using  another 
onset  seems  obvious  and  the  challenge  will  stretch  even  the  most 
competent. 

2.  Record  using  the  symbols  of  language. The  hand-eye  coordination 
required  to  get  the  right  hold  of  the  writing  tool  and  to  get  the 
inscription  of  balls  and  sticks  and  spaces  in  the  right  places  on  the 
page  is  an  enormously  complex  task  worthy  of  great  celebration 
when  adequately  mastered.  Getting  buttons  done  up  is  not  any- 
where near  as  complex  a task!  It  is  critical  to  provide  all  sorts  of 
tools  to  enable  this  to  happen  — writing  tools  like  markers  and 
crayons,  finger  painting  materials,  sand  paper,  and  other  textured 
letters  (both  as  individual  letters  and  in  real  words  or  sentences 
with  illustrations),  plastic  letters  and  magnetic  boards,  magic  slates, 


sand  trays  so  that  you  can  write  in  the  sand  and  then  shake  it  away, 
language  masters,  computer  programs  designed  to  facilitate  this,  etc. 
Many  opportunities  should  be  facilitated  for  the  children  to  record 
what  they  want  and  need  to  record,  things  that  are  real,  meaning- 
ful, and  relevant  to  the  young  members  of  the  literacy  club. 

3.  Hear  with  auditory  keenness,  and  with  adequate  discrimination, 
and  remember  (be  able  to  retain  a developing  number  of  items  and  recall 
them).  There  are  many  games  like  Telephone  and  Pack  My  Bag 
that  facilitate  these  abilities.  Poetry,  music,  finger  plays,  and  shared 
reading  all  play  an  important  part  as  well.  The  best  activity  of  all 
it  seems  is  working  out  the  invented  or  temporary  spelling  of 
words  in  process  writing. 

4.  Blend  segmented  sounds  to  form  a word  (/d/-/o/-/g/  to  hear  dog). 
This  requires  being  able  to  hear  clearly  and  to  discriminate 


Illustration:  Courtesy  of  Harcourt  Brace 


sounds,  as  well  as  remember  them  and  put  them  back  together 
again.  You  need  a rapid  iteration  of  the  brain  to  detect  meaning 
matches. 

5.  Take  apart  or  segment  an  utterance  into  its  separate  sounds 
(the  opposite  of  2).  Usually  this  is  practised  in  the  process  of 
spelling  words  — you  think  of  a word  and  then  spread  it  out 
with  segmented  sounds  so  that  you  can  record  as  you  go.  When 
you  have  to  go  from  a printed  word  to  segment  it  (to  sound  it 
out)  and  you  have  no  idea  what  the  word  is,  it  is  a much  differ- 
ent task  and  considerably  more  difficult. 

6.  Separate  sounds  in  a word  well  enough  to  ascertain  what  sound 
is  heard  at  the  beginning,  end,  or  middle  of  a word.  ( Where  do  you 
hear  a / d!  in  dog?  Where  do  you  hear  a /d/  in  binder?  Where 
do  you  hear  / d/  in  bed?  Again,  this  is  a very  complex  endeav- 
our and  involves  acuity,  discrimination,  memory,  and  the  ability 
to  articulate  the  heard  sound. 

7.  Delete  phonemes  from  words.  For  example,  take  away  the 
/h/  from  “hit”  and  work  with  “it.”  Rhyming  activities  are 
recommended  for  practice. 

8.  Substitute  one  phoneme  for  another.  Replace  the  /h/  in 
“hit”  with  a /b/,/f/,/k/,  and  so  on. 

The  final  six  abilities  are  tough  to  manage  because  they 
require  that  speech  be  treated  as  an  abstract  object  rather 
than  as  something  that  really  means  something.  Phonemes 
are  generally  not  differentiated  by  discrete,  definable  bound- 
aries. They  are  highly  affected  by  the  phonological  context 
— for  example,  the  sounds  they  are  embedded  in.  It  is 
difficult  to  hear  a straight  / d/  sound  readily  in  “dog”  or  in 
“dry.”  It  is  a shift  from  function  to  form  that  involves  analy- 
sis or  manipulation  of  the  abstract  units  of  speech.  The  very 
nature  of  phonemes  makes  awareness  of  them  difficult. 

Obviously,  the  teaching/learning  activities  that  will 
help  a child  develop  phonemic  awareness  lie  in  practising 
all  of  these  things.  All  eight  can  be  played  with  in  whole 
group  and  individual  contexts.  For  example,  it  will  be 
real,  meaningful,  and  relevant  if  you  use  the  idea  in  point 
5 while  you’re  writing  a collaborative  chart  with  the 
children,  having  them  listen  for  the  sounds  they  hear  in 
the  words  you  are  writing.  If  you  do  this  repeatedly,  the 
children  will  sound  segment  themselves  as  they  write 
and  will  problem-solve  the  spelling  this  way  because 
they  are  accustomed  to  the  process.  It  occurs  in  the 
process  of  “inventing  spelling”  as  the  children  stretch 
the  words  out  to  find  the  sound  to  record.  Points  4 and 
6 could  be  practised  together  as  you  listen  and  clap  and 
count  the  sounds  you  hear  in  a new  word  that  you 
learn  or  find  in  a story.  After  you  clap  the  sounds,  then 
find  the  place  in  the  word  for  a specific  sound.  It  is 
fun  to  substitute  one  phoneme  for  another  and  make 
up  word  families.  For  example,  you  can  substitute  the 
/p/  in  “pat”  to  /h/  or  /b/  or  /r/.  Making  word  fami- 


ly flip  books  is  an  activity  that  kids  love.  An  excellent  resource 
and  handbook  for  beginning  writers  because  it  contains  families 
of  rhyming  words,  and  other  useful  indexes  is  Words,  Words,  Words: 
A Reference  Book  for  Beginning  Writers  by  B.  Hajdusiewicz. 

Playing  with  language,  tasting  the  sounds  as  dehcious  words 
roll  around  the  tongue,  is  a favourite  activity  for  most  children, 
young  and  old.  I remember  my  two  year  old  son  saying  over  and 
over  again  the  word  “procrastinate”  in  his  own  dialect  of  toddler- 
hood  ...  listening  for  every  nuance  of  the  word.  He  told  me  that 
“I  can  spell  it.  ’Cos  I can  play  with  it  so  much  in  my  mouth.” 
(Procrastinate  is  a word  that  he  has  never  forgotten  and  has  been 
a word  that  describes  his  approach  to  life  — early  education!!!) 


How  can  we  effectively  employ  phonics  in  our  teaching? 

In  a balanced  emergent  literacy  program,  it  is  essential  that  we: 

• base  direct  and  group  instruction,  resource  provision,  and  activity 
invitations  on  accurate  and  informed  diagnostic  information. 

• develop  concepts  about  print  and  text  and  note  such  things 
as  page  arrangement,  table  of  contents,  directionality,  and  story 
structure. 

• provide  instruction,  resources,  and  strategies  that  will  help 
develop  knowledge  of  letter  names  and  how  to  form  them. 

• reinforce  understanding  that  words  uttered  are  composed  of 
sounds  (phonemic  awareness)  and  that  there  are  symbols  that 
match  these  sounds. 

• talk  with  children  in  genuine  engaged  conversation.  Clarify 
meaning  and  correct  pronunciation  and  articulation  in  this 
context. 
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• regularly  read  with  the  child,  engaging  him/her  in  the  text  and 
using  that  demonstration  as  a time  to  “read  like  writers.” 

• provide  a range  of  interesting  reading  materials  ot  all  sorts  for 
the  child  to  “read”  independently  or  with  others,  allowing  time 
for  them  to  talk  with  their  friends  about  what  they  have  read, 
learned,  and  enjoyed. 

• celebrate  independent  reading  attempts  as  the  child  retells  a 
story  at  any  level  of  approximation  to  the  text  and  moves 
towards  accuracy  as  s/he  develops  use  of  the  cueing  systems. 

• provide  assisted  reading  tools  — tapes  of  stories  available  for 
children  to  use  as  they  are  reading  independently  and  develop- 
ing listening  skills. 

• institute  a borrow-a-book  program. 

• provide  writing  demonstrations  or  shared  writing/ appren- 
ticeship in  writing. 

• give  many  invitations  and  opportunities  for  personal  writing 
of  all  sorts  — real  writing  of  all  sorts  for  a myriad  of  mean- 
ingful and  relevant  purposes. 

What  is  the  connection  between  reading/literature 
and  phonics? 

There  are  texts  that  facilitate  phonemic  awareness  such  as: 

• easy-to-read,  highly  predictable  texts  for  independent 
reading  practice. 

• exciting  books  that  lure  you  back  into  them  time  and 
time  again,  books  that  children  love  so  much  to  hear  read 
that  they  learn  them  by  heart,  and  so  can  be  used  to 
connect  known  story  with  written  text,  text  with  sound, 
graphemes  with  phonemes. 

• trade  books  as  well  as  self-  or  class-authored  abc  books 
or  charts,  and  books  that  specifically  celebrate  sounds  and 
letters  and/or  word  families,  onsets,  and  rhymes. 

• books  that  the  child  writes  independently,  especially  if 
the  spelling  has  to  be  worked  through,  involving  sound 
segmenting  and  matching  the  appropriate  sound/letter 
connections  from  memory. 

• collaboratively  written  stories,  charts,  and  signs. 

• rhyming  books,  books  that  get  at  word  families 
through  rhyme  and  foster  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the 
words  for  meaningful  reading.  (Using  only  the  limited 
lexicon  of  words  that  rhyme  with  an  already  read 
word  makes  one  have  to  be  sound  as  well  as  meaning 
conscious.) 

• books  that  use  alliteration  — repeated  onsets. 

• books  that  play  with  language  such  as  nursery 
rhymes  or  riddles. 

• books  that  inspire  real  writing. 

• pattern  books  that  naturally  invite  the  reader  to 
continue  to  compose  using  the  same  pattern. 

• poetry/songs/chants. 

• books  that  have  fascinating  language  worth 
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Today’s  classrooms  are  filled  with  books.  Children  are  reading 
high  quality  literature  and  producing  their  own  writing  for 
many  different  purposes.Yet,  a consistent,  agreed-upon  vision  for 
literacy  education  eludes  us  as  educators  and  policy  makers  argue 
over  the  role  of  phonics  and  spelling  in  the  acquisition  of  literacy. 
In  this  article  we  address  the  concerns  of  teachers  who  want  to  be 
sure  that  children  learn  basic  letter,  sound,  and  word  skills,  develop 
higher  level  comprehension  strategies,  and  also  understand  the  pur- 
poses and  the  joy  of  reading  and  writing.  We  believe  that  through 
the  appropriate  balance  of  literacy  experiences  children  acquire 
both  letter  and  word  knowledge  as  well  as  skill  in  using  that 
knowledge  in  an  efficient,  flexible  reading  and  writing  process. 

We  present  three  learning  contexts  below  — Reading, 
Writing,  and  Focused  Experiences  — which  involve  children 
in  meaningful  reading  and  writing  experiences  and  also 
offer  opportunities  for  teachers  to  provide  explicit  teaching 
when  appropriate.  Although  all  three  are  essential  in  the 
reading- writing  classroom,  we  call  the  third  context  focused 
experiences  because  here  we  are  suggesting  that  teachers 
deliberately  structure  events  to  illustrate  important  phonics 
and  spelling  principles.  (For  a full  account  of  our  model, 
see  Pinnell  & Fountas,  1998.) 


Reading 

In  a broad-based  literacy  program,  children  participate  in  a variety 
of  reading  experiences  throughout  the  day  and  these  activities 
vary  in  terms  of  teacher  support.  Through  reading  aloud  to  chil- 
dren, teachers  demonstrate  the  act  of  reading  and  show  them  that 
it  has  meaning  and  purpose.  Children  gain  implicit  knowledge  of 
the  syntax  or  structure  of  written  language,  expand  vocabulary, 
and  also  become  more  aware  of  the  sounds  of  language  as  they 
enjoy  rhyme  and  poetry  (Booth,  1994).  Reading  aloud  is  an 
essential  component  of  the  literacy/language  curriculum. 

Another  reading  context  that  is  also  highly  supported  by  the 
teacher  is  shared  reading.  Here,  the  teacher  and  child  read  together 
from  an  enlarged  text,  which  is  repeated  many  times.  Children 
have  a chance  to  learn  about  the  conventions  of  print,  to  focus 
on  the  details  of  some  words,  and  to  produce  written  language 
spoken  aloud.  In  shared  reading,  the  teacher  provides  support  for 
processing  the  print,  responds  to  the  childrens  strengths  and  needs, 
and  may  make  some  of  the  following  teaching  moves  to  help  chil- 
dren build  their  knowledge  of  how  letters  and  words  work: 

• Build  up  a core  of  high  frequency  words. 

• Find  known  and  unknown  words  in  the  text. 

• Give  explicit  attention  to  words,  word  parts,  letter  clusters,  and 
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3 consistent  letters  to  problem-solve  new  words. 

• Give  attention  to  sound  and 

agreed-upon  rhyme; 

• Notice  and  use  print  conven- 

vision  for  tlons- 


literacy  education  Guid? conKf 

in  which  a teacher  actually 


eludes  us  ... 


//  shows  children  how  to  read 
and  supports  them  in  process- 
ing novel  texts.  The  goal  is 

to  help  readers  use  effective  strategies  for  processing  increasingly 
difficult  levels  of  text.  Here,  briefly,  we  describe  the  process  (also 
see  Fountas  & Pinnell,  1996): 


The  teacher  calls  together  a small  group  of  children  who  are 
similar  in  their  development  of  a reading  process. 

• She  selects  a text  that  is  just  about  right  for  that  group  of 
students  to  learn  how  to  learn  to  read  better  — that  is,  it  is  not 
too  easy  and  not  too  difficult. 

• Then,  she  introduces  the  text  in  a way  that  helps  the  children 
read  the  text  for  meaning,  while  solving  problems  as  needed 
(Clay,  1991b). 

• Each  child  reads  the  entire  story  softly  or  silently,  not  trying 
to  stay  in  concert  with  others,  while  the  teacher  observes  and 
occasionally  intervenes  briefly  to  support  reading. 

• Finally,  the  teacher  and  children  revisit  the  text  for  selected 
teaching  moves  that  will  reinforce  or  support  the  reader’s 
efficient  actions. 

Guided  reading  assures  that  children  are,  every  day,  reading  a text 
that  is  within  their  control,  given  the  strategies  and  knowledge 
they  currently  have,  yet  offers  some  challenge.  Successful  prob- 
lem-solving builds  a reading  system  for  children  because  they 
must  figure  out  new  words  by  various  means  while  holding 
understanding  in  their  heads  (Clay,  1991a). 

During  guided  reading,  the  teacher  may  make  a variety  of 
teaching  moves  that  support  children’s  understanding  of  how  to 
take  words  apart  “on  the  run”: 

• When  introducing  stories,  the  teacher  calls  children’s  attention 
to  particular  words  or  aspects  of  individual  words  — beginnings, 
endings,  middles,  “chunks,”  or  clusters. 

• During  or  following  the  reading,  the  teacher  draws  attention  to 
how  to  take  words  apart  — using  letter-sound  relationships,  letter 
clusters,  parts  of  words. 

• The  teacher  selects  examples  to  teach  for  word-solving  strategies 
involving  visual  information  in  combination  with  meaning  and 
language  structure. 

• The  teacher  incorporates  writing  or  teaching  children  how 
to  use  the  sequence  of  sounds  to  analyze  words,  using  an  easel 
and  chart  paper,  white  board,  pocket  chart,  sentence  strips,  or 
individual  notepads. 

• The  teacher  helps  children  practice  putting  together  the  process 
of  using  information  in  the  text  — searching,  checking,  and  using 
phonological  information  while  reading  on  the  run. 


• The  teacher  uses  what  she  observes  about  the  children’s  knowl- 
edge of  letters  and  words  to  plan  for  teaching  moves  in  shared 
reading  or  interactive  writing  as  well  as  planning  for  focused 
experiences. 

Another  important  context  for  reading  is  independent  reading.  We 
want  all  children  to  engage  in  reading  that  is  largely  unsupported 
by  an  adult,  beginning  with  very  easy  books  and  moving  toward 
books  that  increase  in  complexity  and  difficulty  as  reading  com- 
petence grows. 

In  all  of  the  contexts  for  reading  that  we  have  mentioned, 
teachers  strike  a balance.  Sometimes  they  are  doing  the  reading 
for  children  and  making  it  easy  for  them  to  acquire  new  ideas 
and  language  structures.  Sometimes  they  are  explicitly  demon- 
strating a process.  Sometimes  they  are  confirming  children’s 
attempts  and  illuminating  examples  in  a way  that  helps  them 
apply  knowledge  in  other  contexts.  Teachers  prompt,  reinforce, 
demonstrate,  and  explicitly  teach  principles  about  how  letters  and 
words  work  as  part  of  the  reading  process;  they  have  children 
practice  behaviors  for  themselves. 

Writing 

Writing  and  reading  are  parallel  and  complementary  processes. 
When  children  read,  they  learn  to  take  words  apart,  letter  by  letter, 
part  by  part,  and  they  learn  words  as  wholes.  When  they  are  writ- 
ing, children  are  putting  together  or  constructing  words  using  their 
knowledge  of  letters,  sounds  and  word  parts  to  build  a written 
message.  Learning  in  one  area  assists  the  child  to  learn  in  the  other. 

A highly  supported  writing  context  involves  the  teacher  in 
writing  for  children.  In  the  traditional  “language  experience 
approach,”  the  teacher  acts  as  the  scribe  when  children  dictate 
their  descriptions  of  experiences.  This  context  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  teacher  to  demonstrate  the  construction  of  words 
and  the  use  of  conventions  and  composition.  Through  a related 
but  more  powerful  process  called  shared  writing,  the  teacher  also 
serves  as  a scribe  but  much  more  attention  is  given  to  the  collec- 
tive composition  of  a text  and  to  writing  something  that  children 
can  read  again  and  again.  These  texts,  created  by  the  group  are  ideal 
material  for  shared  reading,  which,  again,  is  a productive  context 
for  learning  about  letters,  words,  and  the  conventions  of  print. 

Interactive  writing  is  another  small  or  large  group  situation  that 
increases  children’s 
participation  in  the 
act  of  writing  and 
helps  them  attend  to 
the  details  of  letters, 
sounds,  and  words 
while  working 
together  in  construct- 
ing a meaningful  text 
(for  a fuller  descrip- 
tion see  Button, 

1996).  In  interactive 
writing  the  teacher 
and  children  compose 
a text  together.  The 
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text  can  be  anything  — a list  of  things  to  do,  a retelling  of  a 
familiar  story,  a letter,  a story.  They  share  the  pen  with  the 
teacher  as  they  write  the  message,  one  word  at  a time,  with 
emphasis  on  writing  some  words  quickly  and  saying  other 
words  slowly  and  thinking  how  to  write  them.  Children  are 
encouraged  to  use  their  knowledge  of  sounds,  letters,  letter 
clusters,  word  parts  and  words,  and  their  growing  network  of 
knowledge  about  how  words  are  ahke. 

Sometimes,  children  go  up  to  the 
chart  and  write  letters,  groups  of  let- 
ters, or  words  that  they  know.  For 
children  who  are  just  beginning  to 
learn  about  letters,  sounds,  and 
words,  linking  the  action  to  the 
names  of  children  in  the  class  is 
a powerful  support. 


"Children  need 
hands-on 


practice  and  time 
to  extend  this 
knowledge,  become 
flexible  with  it, 
and  make  it  theirs/' 


During  interactive  writing,  chil- 
dren’s attention  is  directed  to 
aspects  of  words,  perhaps  even 
to  how  to  construct  words  let- 
ter by  letter  or  in  parts.  This 
process  of  writing  provides 
the  teacher  with  many 
opportunities  to  help  chil- 
dren learn  how  to: 

• Say  words  slowly  (“sounding  out”  in  a smoothly  blended  way), 
to  analyze  the  sequence  of  sounds  in  words. 

8 Write  words  letter  by  letter. 

8 Give  explicit  attention  to  words,  word  parts,  letter  clusters,  and 
letters. 

8 Relate  words  to  other  words  they  know  (names  and  high  fre- 
quency words). 

* Write  whole,  known  words  fluently. 

8 Use  what  they  know  about  a word  to  help  write  a new  word. 


We  find  that  when  children  write  on  their  own,  they  use  the 
skills  and  strategies  they  have  learned  about  letters  and  words  in 
interactive  writing.  In  addition,  writing  workshop  provides  more 
opportunities  for  brief,  powerful,  focused  lessons  (sometimes 
called  “mini-lessons”)  on  every  aspect  of  writing,  including  short 
lessons  on  how  to  write  words.  The  teacher  is  always  thinking 
about  what  children  know  how  to  do  as  writers  and  what  they 
need  to  learn  how  to  do.  She  is  thinking  about  what  will  move 
them  forward  in  their  development  of  the  writing  process.  All  of 
these  experiences  lead  to  independent  writing,  which  is  the  goal  of 
writing  instruction. 

During  their  own  writing,  children  construct  words  in  a vari- 
ety of  ways.  They  hear  and  record  sounds,  use  known  words  to 
get  to  words  they  don’t  know,  and  use  parts  of  words  flexibly  to 
solve  spelling  challenges. 

The  following  teaching  moves  also  support  writers  in  inde- 
pendent writing.  The  teacher: 

8 Develops  a word  wall  for  children’s  use  throughout  the  day. 

8 Helps  children  build  personal  word  banks  and  use  word  lists  in 
writing  folders. 

8 Explicitly  teaches  and  prompts  children  to  use  on  their  own  the 


word  construction  techniques  they  learned  in  interactive  writing. 

8 In  conferences  and  mini-lessons,  helps  them  to  learn  how  to 
proofread  their  work,  including  a check  on  spelling. 

8 Teaches  them  to  use  their  known  words  to  construct  new  words 
or  hnk  to  other  words. 

Young  children  will  not  be  able  to  write  every  word  correctly  in 
their  own  writing.  They  will  approximate  many  spellings  as  they 
develop  and  grow  more  competent.  However,  as  their  letter, 
sound,  and  word  knowledge  grows,  closer  approximates  and 
much  standard  spelling  will  be  evident. 

As  in  reading,  teachers  strike  an  instructional  balance  in  writing, 
including  demonstrating,  interacting,  prompting,  reinforcing,  and 
explicitly  teaching  letter  and  word  principles.  Children  learn  and 
discover  much  about  letters  and  words  as  they  work  on  written 
language;  that  is,  the  learning  is  embedded  in  the  acts  of  reading 
and  writing.  Teachers  also  provide  intentional  teaching  by  calling 
children’s  attention  to  any  aspect  of  written  language  as  needed. 

Focused  Experiences 

In  addition  to  the  multiple  opportunities  to  teach  children  how 
to  use  letters  and  word  knowledge  in  the  process  of  reading  and 
writing,  it  is  also  very  valuable  to  provide  opportunities  for  chil- 
dren to  actively  attend  to  characteristics  of  letters  and  words  in 
focused,  planned  experiences.  Children  need  hands-on  practice 
and  time  to  extend  this  knowledge,  become  flexible  with  it,  and 
make  it  theirs.  We  have  learned  from  our  observations  of  children 
in  classrooms  that: 

8 Some  children  discover  on  their  own  the  necessary  principles  of 
how  words  work,  but  many  do  not. 

8 The  study  of  our  language  can  be  valuable  and  interesting  in  its 
own  right,  especially  when  moving  into  the  more  complex  kinds 
of  word  study. 

8 Planned,  focused  experiences  contribute  to  both  writing 
(spelling)  and  reading  (taking  words  apart)  and  provide  a way  for 
teachers  to  be  systematic  and  organized  about  children’s  learning. 

A wide  range  of  focused  experiences  are  appropriate  for  helping 
young  children  acquire  literacy  skills.  The  selection  and  applica- 
tion of  focused  experiences  depends  on  what  children  already 
know  and  what  they  need  to  know.  There  are  some  principles 
that  may  be  helpful  in  planning  for  focused  experiences: 

8 Focused  experiences  should  be  characterized  by  the  words 
active,  social,  and  constructive.  If  the  lesson  is  to  make  words  using  a 
particular  spelling  principle,  then  every  child  should  have  a 
chance  to  actively  move  letters  around  to  make  words  or  to  write 
words  and  to  engage  in  talk  with  others  while  learning. 

8 When  children  have  low  knowledge  in  a particular  area  — for 
example,  the  names  of  letters  — it  is  necessary  to  have  wide 
exposure  to  learning  across  several  contexts.  Working  only  in 
focused  experiences  will  not  build  the  strong  understandings  that 
will  be  required  by  children  who  must  depend  on  school  for 
meaningful  literacy  learning. 

8 It  is  helpful  for  children  to  have  a personal  entry  to  an  area  of 
knowledge  that  is  largely  new.  We  advocate  starting  with  chil-  \ 

dren’s  names  in  learning  to  look  at  print  and  developing 
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phoneme  awareness,  but  we  do  not 
stay  there.  There  will  be  a time  to 
"We  advocate  “ tidy  up”  knowledge  by  systematiz- 
ing instruction  and  giving  children 
starting  with  a feeling  for  possessing  a body  of 
knowledge  — for  example,  the 

children's  names  sounds  related  to  consonants, 

including  how  to  recognize  them 

in  learning  to  at  tkie  beginning,  end,  and  mid- 
dle of  words,  or,  a word  bank 

look  at  print  ..."  ofkn°wn words. 

• Good  assessment  will  help 
the  teacher  make  the  best  use  of  instruction.  It  is  not  effective 
teaching  to  spend  time  on  areas  in  which  children  are  already 
knowledgeable.  If  a few  children  are  more  limited  than  the  rest 
of  the  group,  some  small  group  instruction  will  be  helpful  to 
them.  Chances  are,  they  will  profit  more  from  small  group  or  one 
on  one  instruction  than  from  whole  group  work  that  is  obviously 
behind  the  other  children’s  learning  anyway. 

• Above  all,  there  should  be  connections  between  the  focused 
experiences  that  teachers  provide,  and  the  demands  made  by  the 
embedded  experiences  in  reading  and  writing.  Providing  a phon- 
ics and  spelling  program  is  not  a matter  of  following  a sequence 
or  doing  a group  of  activities.  Planning  requires  not  only  that  the 
experiences  be  appropriate  and  planned  in  response  to  children’s 
needs  but  that  the  learning  is  reflected  and  used  across  many 
different  contexts  throughout  the  day. 


Word  Study  Center 

As  one  example  of  a way  teachers  can  provide  focused  experiences, 
we  will  describe  what  might  happen  in  a word  study  center.  For 
young  children,  you  may  want  to  call  it  an  “ABC  center.”  This  is 
an  organized  place  in  the  room  that  provides  for  independent  prac- 
tice following  a mini-lesson  on  spelling  or  phonics  principles.  The 
center  has  a wide  range  of  materials,  including  but  not  limited  to 
those  listed  below. 


Materials 

• letters  of  all  kinds  — magnetic,  plastic,  felt,  both  large  and  small 

• letter  or  word  puzzles  (name  puzzles  for  children  who  are  just 
beginning  to  acquire  letter  and  word  knowledge) 

• letter  or  word  games 

• words  to  sort  and  put  together 

• word  books 

• alphabet  books 

• dictionaries  and  other  references  and  resources 

• word  banks  and  word  walls  that  catalog  and  organize  what 
children  know 

• charts  and  other  wall  materials 

Guidelines  for  Using  the  Word  Study  Center 

Materials  are  not  the  only  feature  of  the  word  study  center. 

To  assure  meaningful  learning  at  centers,  a carefully  structured 
plan  is  required: 

1 .  Place  materials  in  the  ABC  or  Word  Study  center  for  a 
purpose.  Don’t  just  have  a lot  of  materials  there  for  children  to 


“mess  around”  with. 

2.  Conduct  a mini-lesson  on  the  principle  that  children  will  be 
exploring  in  the  assigned  ABC  center  task  and  post  the  directions 
at  the  center.  We  suggest  that  teachers  provide  short,  focused 
mini-lessons  using  magnetic  letters,  a white  board,  or  chart  paper 
prior  to  children’s  work  at  centers. 

3.  Use  information  from  your  observations  of  children’s  reading 
and  writing  to  plan  for  the  mini-lessons  and  center  experiences 
that  most  of  the  children  need. 

4.  As  much  as  you  can,  observe  how  students  are  performing  the 
tasks.  These  observations  will  help  you  plan  for  further  lessons 
and  experiences. 

5.  Reteach  the  mini-lesson  if  needed. 

6.  To  bring  closure  and  reinforce  the  learning,  invite  children  to 
share  examples  in  a group  sharing  time. 

7.  Consider  putting  an  exemplar  on  the  word  wall  for  further  lan- 
guage expansion,  word  exploration,  and  reference  by  the  children. 

8.  Consider  working  briefly  with  a small  group  of  children  who 
had  difficulty  with  the  task. 

Picture  sorting.  Picture  sorting  prompts  children  to  say  the  names 
of  objects  and  search  for  ways  that  those  words  sound  alike  or 
different.  This  activity  is  different  from  a worksheet  in  which  chil- 
dren must  have  the  precise  name  of  the  object  in  the  picture  and 
get  it  “right”  or  “wrong.”  Here,  the  activity  is  more  open  in 
nature.  Children  can  find  pictures  that  start  with  or  end  with,  or 
in  some  way  represent  a certain  sound.  Pictures  can  also  be  used 
in  a more  exploratory  way  as  children  discover  several  different 
ways  to  put  them  into  groups.  Teachers  usually  find  pictures  from 
advertisements  or  magazines  or  phonics  books,  paste  them  on 
cards  for  durability,  and  use  them  in  many  different  ways.  Some 
examples  of  ways  to  sort  pictures  are  by: 

• beginning  sound 

• ending  sounds 
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Place  materials  in  the  ABC  or  Word  Study  center  for  a purpose.  Don't  just 
have  a lot  of  materials  there  for  children  to  "mess  around"  with. 


• medial  sounds 

• number  of  syllables 

• rhyming  words 

Letter  sorting  and  matching.  Children  sort  or  match  letters  according 
to  various  characteristics.  As  they  sort  or  match,  they  say  the 
name  of  the  letter.  Children  can  sort  letters  in  the  following  ways: 

• upper  and  lower  case  letters 

• color  — red,  blue,  green,  yellow 

• letters  with  tails  (y,  p) 

• letters  with  circles  (a,  b,  g) 

• letters  with  tunnels  (n,  h) 

• tall  letters  and  short  letters 

• letters  in  abc  order 

• vowels 

• consonants 

Making  words.  Children  can  build  words  in  a variety  of  categories 
such  as: 

• names  (first  and  last) 

• names  that  begin  with  the  same  letter 

• color  words 

• animal  words 

• number  words 

• theme  words 

• words  that  rhyme 

• words  with  2,  3,  4 letters 

• words  with  1,  2,  3 syllables 

• words  that  start  with  a consonant  or  vowel 

• words  that  begin  with  a letter  cluster 

Word  sorting.  As  children  become  more  knowledgeable  about  let- 
ters, sounds,  and  words,  a good  activity  for  the  word  study  center 
is  word  sorting.  Word  sorting  will  enable  students  to  form 
hypotheses,  concepts,  and  generahzations  about  the  properties  of 
written  words,  and  help  them  to  link  new  words  to  the  familiar 
ones  they  can  already  spell.  There  are  two  basic  types  of  word  sort 
activities: 

• closed  sorts,  in  which  students  find  a specified  feature  in  a 
group  of  words.  For  example,  students  can  find  words  that  have  a 
silent  / e/  (make,  pile,  cute,  etc.)  or  any  other  sound. 

• open  sorts,  in  which  students  classify  words  according  to  shared 
features  that  they  themselves  discover. 

There  are  many  categories  for  sorting  words.  As  children  sort, 
they  read  words  many  times.  Consider  sorting  words  in  many  of 
the  same  ways  listed  for  word  building.  Add  the  variety  of  useful 


word  principles  such  as  sorting  words  by: 

• words  that  name  and  action  words 

• words  with  particular  endings  (ing,  ed) 

• words  with  a particular  letter  or  letter  sound  (for  example, 
sound  of  /a/  in  cake,  play,  eight  and  make ) 

• words  with  the  same  root  (look,  looks,  looking) 

• words  that  rhyme  (black,  track,  snack) 

The  categories  are  endless.  Remember  that  in  a closed  sort,  the 
teacher  identifies  the  category  and  shows  the  student  how  to  sort 
words  into  them.  In  open  sorts,  students  make  piles  of  words  and 
then  label  categories,  discovering  principles  in  the  process. 
Categories  for  sorting  should  be  guided  by  the  teacher’s  observa- 
tion of  what  children  know  and  where  they  need  to  go  next  in 
their  development  of  word  knowledge. 

Resources  and  References 

The  Word  Study  or  ABC  center  and  other  areas  of  the  room 
include  many  references  and  resources.  We  discuss  some  examples 
here. 

Alphabet  linking  chart.  An  alphabet  linking  chart  is  an  alphabet 
chart  with  pictures,  letters,  and  words  that  children  use  as  a refer- 
ence. (See  Fountas  & Pinnell,  1996,  for  a chart  you  may  want  to 
reproduce  for  your  classroom.)  The  chart  can  be  enlarged  to 
make  wall  charts;  students  can  have  a copy  in  their  writing  folders. 
They  can  use  the  chart  to  do  any  of  the  following. 

• Read  only  the  letters. 

• Read  only  the  words. 

• Read  only  the  vowels. 

• Read  only  the  consonants. 

• Read  the  pictures. 

• One  group  reads  the  vowels  and  another  group  reads  the  con- 
sonants. 

• The  class  or  group  sings  the  chart. 

• The  teacher  covers  some  letters  with  Post-its  and  asks  the  chil- 
dren to  make  predictions;  then  removes  the  stickers. 

Alphabet  books.  ABC  books  are  a useful  reference  and  learning 
tool  for  kindergarten  or  first  grade  children.  We  recommend  pro- 
viding a variety  of  ABC  books  in  the  book  corner,  the  ABC  cen- 
ter, the  writing  center,  and  many  other  places  in  the  classroom. 
The  books  provide  numerous  opportunities  to  engage  children  in 
the  following: 

• Reading  letter  names. 

• Matching  letter  forms  in  the  book  with  plastic  letters. 

• Developing  new  letter-sound  associations. 
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• Using  magnetic  letters  to  match  the  words  that  are  associated 
with  each  letter,  and  then  checking  constructions  against  the 
words  in  the  book. 

• Making  a class  alphabet  book  or  individual  alphabet  books 
using  a pertinent  theme. 

• Making  individual  letter  books  (see  Fountas  & Pinnell,  1996). 

Books  about  Words.  Baskets  of  books  about  language  and  word  play 
are  included  in  the  classroom  library.  Some  examples  are  The  King 
Who  Reigned  (Gwynne),  Too  Hot  to  Hoot  (Adler),  and  A Cache  of 
Jewels  (Heller).  Class  made  big  books  featuring  the  alphabet  or 
other  forms  of  words  (for  example,  More  Than  One),  are  popular 
texts  for  new  learning.  Baskets  or  pots  of  different  types  of  dictio- 
naries and  thesauruses  are  useful  tools. 

Word  walls.  A word  wall  is  an  alphabetically  organized  collection 
of  words  that  are  arranged  in  order  across  a large  wall  space  in  the 
classroom  (see  Cunningham,  1995). The  word  wall  represents 
words  that  children  are  in  the  process  of  learning  and  using  in 
many  ways.  The  word  wall  is  ever  changing;  as  children  come  to 
know  some  words  very  well,  they  may  be  taken  off  the  wall. 
Teachers  add  exemplars  of  word  principles  that  have  been  newly 
explored  by  thorough  instruction  and  practice.  Teachers  use  word 
walls  throughout  the  day  to  help  children  attend  to  and  refer  to 
words.  One  teacher  begins  the  year  by  placing  the  names  of  all 
the  children  in  the  class  on  the  word  wall.  She  adds  high  frequen- 
cy words  that  children  are  learning  and  theme  words  that  they  are 
using  in  science  (for  example,  chick,  and  egg). 

Reading  wall.  Another  version  of  a word  wall  is  the  collection  of 
food  wrappers  collected  by  the  children  and  placed  on  the  wall  for 
reading.  The  wrappers  can  be  sorted  and  read  in  a variety  of  ways. 

Charts,  lists,  and  webs.  It  is  useful  to  create  charts,  lists  and  webs  of 
words  showing  their  relationships  to  each  other.  Many  teachers  of 
young  children  begin  the  year  by  creating  a clear  name  chart  for 
use  in  helping  children  make  connections  between  the  sounds 
and  letters  of  their  names  and  new  words  they  are  writing.  Webs 
of  theme  words  or  lists  of  words  that  follow  particular  principles 
are  useful  reference  tools.  Teachers  place  paper  around  pencil  cans 
with  lists  of  high  frequency  words  in  the  center  of  tables.  They 
create  theme  word  walls  and  charts  related  to  science  or  social 
studies  so  that  children  can  access  words  as  needed. 

Personal  word  wall.  A more  personal  list  of  words  related  to  the 
alphabet  letters  can  be  placed  inside  children’s  writing  folders  tor 
reference.  As  children  are  working  on  new  words  the  teacher  or 
child  adds  the  word  to  the  chart  for  reference. 

Using  Word  Competence  in  Reading  and  Writing 

As  children  learn  new  words  or  principles  of  how  words  work,  they 
need  to  demonstrate  their  knowledge  in  early  reading  and  writing. 
Teachers  help  children  by  prompting  them  to  make  links  and  check 
on  themselves.  For  example,  Sarah  rereads  her  story  and  uses  her 
personal  word  wall  to  check  many  of  the  words  that  may  not  look 
right.  When  the  teacher  helps  children  develop  spelling  conscious- 


ness, they  review  their  work,  refer  to  resources,  and  demonstrate 
their  understanding  of  the  importance  of  using  what  you  know 
about  words  and  making  attempts  with  unknown  words. 

We  have  noticed  in  some  classrooms  that  children  frequently 
misspell  words  that  they  actually  know  how  to  spell  in  a standard 
way.  When  consciousness  is  applied,  that  will  not  happen.  It  is 
useful  to  encourage  children  to  explore  new  words,  try  them,  and 
then  check  them;  but  once  knowledge  is  established  it  is  appro- 
priate to  hold  children  accountable  for  using  what  they  know. 

The  teacher  who  shows  an  interest  in  language  and  words 
often  inspires  children  to  an  appreciation  of  the  same  nature.  The 
school  day  is  filled  with  opportunities  for  creating  interest  and 
competence  in  written  language.  The  more  the  teacher  provides 
opportunities  for  children  to  read,  write,  play  with  or  talk  about 
words  in  meaningful  ways,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  children  will 
develop  into  interested  and  competent  word  users. 

Phonics  and  spelling  are  for  reading  and  writing.  Our  ultimate 
measure  of  effective  teaching  of  letter  and  word  knowledge  with- 
in reading  and  writing  and  focused  experiences  will  be  the  evi- 
dence of  fluent  processing  of  phonological,  syntactic,  and  seman- 
tic information  by  children  who  are  confident  and  competent  in 
their  literacy.  TO 
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iscussions  around  spelling  instruc- 
tion are  often  very  emotionally 
charged.  What  has  resulted  from  the 
passionate  debates  and  the  misconcep- 
tions about  how  children  learn  to  spell 
is  the  pitting  of  two  positions:  skills  vs 
interest.  This  either/or  approach  to 
spelling  instruction  is  not  helpful  or 
sensible  because  learning  to  spell  is  not 
a clear-cut  enterprise.  The  debate  over 
which  approach,  phonics  or  whole 
word,  has  been  on-going  for  the  last 


75  years  (Henderson,  1990,  p.  8). 

The  question  should  not  be  “Are 
you  a phonics  or  a whole  language 
teacher?”  but  rather  “How  can  I 
include  the  best  of  phonics  and  whole 
language  approaches  to  develop  a 
rewarding  program  for  my  students?” 
In  this  article  I give  an  overview  of 
spelling  development  and  instruction. 
Although  the  descriptions  in  each 
section  are  brief,  by  identifying  the 
many  factors  involved  in  learning  to 
spell  some  of  the  myths  about  spelling 
may  be  dispelled.  As  I show  in  this 
article  learning  to  spell  is  a complex 
process:  first,  I outline  developmental 
stages  of  spelling;  second,  I explain 
why  English  spelling  is  complicated; 
and  finally,  I describe  some  components 
of  a spelling  program. 


Developmental  Stages 

Until  recently  learning  to  spell  was 
viewed  mainly  as  a memorization  task. 
Because  English  was  considered  to  be 
random,  correct  pronunciation  and 
memorization  were  seen  as  the  two 
essential  skills  required  to  become  a 
competent  speller  (see,  for  example. 

The  New  American  Pronouncing  Speller 
published  in  1872). This  suggested  that 
spelling  was  a “low-level,  rote-memo- 
rization task.”  Initially  spelling  instruc- 
tion focused  on  learning  to  spell  “word 
demons”  and  “high  frequency  words.” 
In  the  1970s  when  researchers 
began  examining  samples  of  student 
writing  they  found  a high  level  of 
consistency  in  errors  (see  Read,  1971); 
this  led  to  the  conclusion  that  childrens 
spelling  ability  develops  in  fairly  consis- 
tent phases.  Children  do  not  simply 
make  random  errors  but  follow  a 
schematic  system  to  spell  their  words. 
(For  more  information  on  develop- 
mental levels  see  Edmund  Henderson 
and  Shane  Templeton  in  David  Booth’s 
Spelling  Links.) 
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There  are  not  enough  letters  in  English  for  all  of  the 
sounds.  English  is  only  partially  an  alphabetic  system. 
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“Children’s  spelling  reflects  the  specific 
schematic  system  they  are  using  or  to  put 
it  another  way,  spelling  reflects  what  chil- 
dren know  and  understand  about  English. 
Further,  by  identifying  skills  used  by  good 
spellers,  researchers  realized  that  spelling 
was  a “a  high-level  cognitive  skill.”  This 
suggests  that  spelling  and  thinking  go 
hand-in-hand.  To  be  able  to  spell,  students 
must  know  a great  deal  about  the  English 
language  and  be  able  to  apply  this  know- 
ledge to  the  construction  of  words” 
(Phenix  & Scott-Dunne,  1991,  p.  8). These 
findings  altered  the  focus  of  research: 
rather  than  studying  English  to  identify 
problem  words,  researchers  began  identify- 
ing stages  and  processes  used  to  spell. 

To  understanding  this  notion  of  devel- 
opment, it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
maturation  includes  the  ability  to  draw  on 
multiple  sources  of  knowledge.  For  exam- 
ple, if  we  did  not  know  how  to  spell 
“snowman,”  we  would  say  the  word,  try  to 
determine  its  meaning,  relate  it  to  other 
compound  words  with  snow,  try  to  visual- 
ize it,  break  the  word  into  smaller  words, 
recall  that  the  long  o sound  may  require  a 
silent  letter,  remember  that  the  short  a 
sound  does  not  need  a silent  letter;  relate  it 
to  other  compound  words;  and  write  it  to 
see  if  it  looks  right.  All  of  these  processes 
can  be  used  to  spell  a word;  able  spellers 
are  often  unaware  they  are  drawing  on 
these  strategies  and  sources  of  knowledge. 
We  have  not  simply  stored  the  letter  order 
for  the  word  snowman;  rather,  we  connect 
it  to  many  other  sources  of  knowledge. 


“Children’s  learning  to  spell  thus 
involves  a gradually  increasing  understand- 
ing of  a complex  system  that  consists  of 
knowledge  about  relations  between  sounds 
and  letters,  about  how  words  look,  about 
higher-level  spelling  patterns  (such  as 
those  producing  double  consonants),  and 
about  relations  between  meaning  and 
spelling.  The  spellings  of  individual  words 
come  to  be  known  not  as  isolated  bits  of 
information  but  as  instantiations  of  the 
learner’s  sense  of  the  spelling  system  as  a 
whole.  Knowledge  about  spelling  begins 
globally  and  develops  through  both  greater 
differentiation  and  greater  abstraction  and 
integration”  (Wilde,  1990,  p.  279). 

If  we  traced  the  typical  developmental 
stages  for  the  spelling  of  the  word  “letter,” 
it  may  look  like  this: 

Stage  I-  1 - one  letter  to  represent  a 
whole  word 

Stage  II-  lr  - initial  and  final  sounds  only 
Stage  III-  ladr  - spelling  alphabetically, 
matching  sounds  and  levels 
quite  systematically 
Stage  IV-  leter  - correct  use  of  short 
vowels,  use  of  er 

Stage  V-  letter  - correct  spelling 
In  short,  the  word  “letter”  requires 
knowledge  about  syllables,  double  letters, 
short  vowels,  and  silent  letters.  Speaking, 
reading,  and  writing  are  developmental 
processes;  so  too  is  spelling.  Since  learn- 
ing to  spell  depends  on  maturation  and 
experience  with  print,  we  cannot  simply 
“hurry”  the  child  along.  Teachers  can 
facilitate  growth  by: 


• providing  a rich  print  environment 

• encouraging  many  experiences  with 
books  and  writing 

• talking  about  words 

• developing  a positive  attitude  towards 
books 

• establishing  a safe  learning  environment 

In  this  atmosphere,  students  can  reach  their 
potential  and  develop  a positive  attitude 
towards  spelling. 

Why  is  English  spelling  complicated? 

We  have  all  heard  the  expression  that 
“English  spelling  is  random.”  It  is  a com- 
plex language  because  it  is  not  totally 
alphabetic;  however,  it  is  not  completely 
chaotic.  The  following  seven  points  provide 
some  reasons  why  English  spelling  is  so 
complex.  It  is  important  for  students  to 
know  the  basis  for  English  because  it  helps 
them  understand  how  the  language  evolved 
and  is  constructed.  (The  list  below  is 
adapted  from  Sandra  Wilde,  You  Kan  Red 
This!  Spelling  and  Punctuation  for  Whole 
Language  Classrooms,  K - 6.) 

• There  are  not  enough  letters  in  English 
for  all  of  the  sounds.  English  is  only  par- 
tially an  alphabetic  system;  we  have  40 
sounds  and  only  26  letters.  There  are  21 
consonants  but  26  consonant  sounds.  There 
are  5 vowels  (and  sometimes  w and  y)  for 
16  vowel  sounds.  Therefore,  we  often  need 
two  letters  to  spell  a vowel  sound. 

• Spellings  will  change  depending  on  the 
sound’s  position  in  a word  and  are  affected 
by  other  letters.  For  example,  the  word  judge 
is  not  spelled  juj  because  we  cannot  have  the 
letter  j as  the  final  letter  in  a word.  In  the 
word  guide  we  need  the  silent  u to  keep  the 
hard  g sound.  We  have  the  double  consonant 
m to  keep  the  short  u in  the  word  summer. 

• There  are  some  arbitrary  rules  that  are 
not  connected  to  pronunciation.  For 
example,  egg,  odd,  bee,  wee  are  three  letter 
words  when  two  letters  would  work  well. 


However,  in  English  two  letter  words  tend 
to  be  function  words  such  as  it,  to,  me. 

• Spelling  reflects  meaning  as  well  as  pro- 
nunciation. For  example,  signal  and  assign 
are  related  to  the  word  sign. 

• Enghsh  has  adopted  many  words  from 
other  languages.  For  example,  balcony  comes 
from  the  Italian  word  balco,  meaning  scaffold; 
the  word  ill  is  from  an  Old  Norse  word, 

illr,  polo  comes  from  the  Tibetan  word  pul 
meaning  ball,  hamburger  has  its  origin  in  the 
Hamburg;  ketchup  comes  from  the  Chinese 
ke-tsipa  meaning  brine  of  pickled  fish;  tycoon 
comes  from  the  Japanese  word  taikum  mean- 
ing nnghty  lord;  cinnamon  is  from  the 
Hebrew  word  quinnamon;  the  Dutch  word 
kkol  sla  gave  us  the  word  cabbage. 

• Oral  language  changes  over  time  more 
than  spelling  does.  The  new  silent  k and 
silent  p used  to  be  pronounced. 

• Spoken  dialects  differ  more  than  spelling 
does.  For  example,  the  word  roof  is  often 
pronounced  ruf.  Ernest  Horn  found  that 
of  10,000  words  he  surveyed  more  than 
one  third  had  more  than  one  allowable 
pronunciation. 

Spelling  Program 

English  is  a complicated  language  and  it  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  students  to  spell  ah 
words  correctly  ah  of  the  time.  The  goal 
for  spelling  programs  should  not  simply  be 
the  memorization  of  large  numbers  of 
words,  rather  it  should  be  “to  produce 
competent  and  independent  spellers  and 
users  of  punctuation”  (Wilde,  1992,  p.  8). 

The  skills  and  attitudes  required  to  be  a 
competent  and  independent  writer  are 
many.  Since  the  skills  and  attitudes  are 
many,  our  spelling  programs  must  be  mul- 
tifaceted. They  should  include  (adapted 
from  Tarasoff,  1993,  p.  11): 

1.  developing  an  attitude  that  spelling 
is  important 

2.  developing  an  inquiry  approach 
to  learning 

3.  learning  about  languages  orthography 


(way  of  writing  down  sounds  and 
meaning) 

4.  developing  strategies  to  analyze,  spell, 
and  remember  spellings 

5.  using  knowledge  to  convey  meaning 
in  a written  form. 

A literate  person  needs  to  write  and 
spell  about  50,000  to  70,000  words  and 
there  are  estimated  to  be  two  million 
words  in  the  Enghsh  language.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  memorize  the  correct 
spelling  or  pronunciation  of  so  many 
words;  to  function  in  a literate  society  a 
whole  set  of  processes  is  used.  To  help 
children  master  Enghsh,  spelling  instruc- 
tion needs  to  occur  in  both  formal  and 
informal  ways,  during  a spelling  period 
and  during  reading  and  writing  sessions. 
Memorizing  words,  spelling  bees,  and 
writing  out  errors  ten  times  are  not  the 
best  approaches  to  spelling  instruction 
because  they  reinforce  the  notion  that 
spehing  is  memorization  and  relegated  to 
a discrete  period  on  the  time  table.  A rich 
literate  environment  with  many  opportu- 
nities to  read  and  write  and  time  to  work 
on  “word  study”  is  essential. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  many  teachers  have 
tended  to  organize  their  spehing  programs 
around  words  being  used  in  the  class 
theme:  sports,  dinosaurs,  space,  electricity. 
The  thinking  was  that  theme  words  would 
be  relevant  to  students;  however,  there  is  a 
flaw  in  this  logic.  The  words  on  the  list  may 
have  a connection  to  the  overall  theme  but 
they  are  basically  a random  hst  of  words  to 
be  learned.  Memorizing  or  learning  such  a 
disparate  hst  of  words  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  ways  to  learn  to  spell.  However, 
organizing  lists  of  words  around  patterns 
(sound,  meaning,  or  function)  helps  students 
see  the  natural  connections  between  the 
words.  (For  a more  detailed  description  of 
organizing  by  patterns  see  Jo  Phenix  and 
Doreen  Scott-Dunne,  Spelling  Instruction 
that  Makes  Sense  [pp.  17—2 1 J .) 

Identifying  strategies  for  spehing  new 


words  gives  students  tools  to  become  inde- 
pendent. Studying  the  origins  of  words  helps 
students  appreciate  the  beauty  of  English 
Providing  time  for  reflection  encourages 
students  to  identify  what  they  have  learned 
and  the  skills/knowledge  still  required. 

1.  Patterns 

Organizing  word  hsts  around  patterns  of 
sound  is  a useful  way  to  make  Enghsh 
more  orderly  and  manageable.  For  exam- 
ple, a hst  could  be  built  on  the  long  a 
sound;  as  students  become  more  able,  they 
will  move  from  simply  spehing  the  long  a 
sound  by  using  the  a + silent  e combina- 
tion to  learning  a number  of  other  ways  to 
speh  the  sound.  Common  patterns 
include:  short  and  long  vowels,  1 blends,  s 
blends,  ch,  wh,  ck,  nk,  th,  hard  and  soft  g 
and  ck,  tion,  ure,  age,  ible  and  pr.  ( For  lists 
of  patterns  that  can  be  studied  from  Grades 
2 to  6,  see  Nelson  Spehing  Teacher’s 
Resource  Guide.) 

As  students  become  more  accomplished 
and  knowledgeable,  the  patterns  should 
become  more  complicated. 


2.  Strategics 

Strategies  are  not  simply  skihs  applied  to  a 
single  case  but  are  tools  used  during  both 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  memorize  the  correct  spelling  or 
pronounciation  of  so  many  words 


formal  spelling  classes  and  writing.  Many 
of  us  use  strategies  quite  unconsciously; 
the  earlier  example  of  the  word  snowman 
illustrated  how  strategies  are  commonly 
used.  Teaching  students  to  identify  and  use 
strategies  provides  a level  of  independence 
because  students  are  given  the  tools  to  be 
used  in  different  settings.  Some  common 
strategies  are: 

• leave  a blank  for  the  letters  you  don’t 
know  and  return  to  the  word  later 

• say  the  word  slowly  and  clearly 

• exaggerate  sounds  in  a word 

• look  at  the  word  to  see  if  it  looks  right 

• relate  the  word  to  its  origin 

• visualize  the  word 

• find  a smaller  word  within  the  word 

• break  the  word  into  syllables 

• begin  with  the  root  word  and  add  the 
prefix  or  suffix 

• write  the  word  two  different  ways  and 
choose  the  word  that  looks  right 

3.  Word  Origins 

Spelling  instruction  can  be  expanded  to 
include  the  study  of  words;  this  leads  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  history  of  English  and 
encourages  students  to  make  connections 
between  words  and  meaning.  Some  ways 
to  focus  on  word  origins  are: 

• provide  information  on  roots  of  English 
words;  e.g.,  light  and  fright  come  from 
the  Old  High  German  words  lioht  and 
forhta  (fear) 

• identify  new  words  introduced 
into  our  vocabulary;  e.g.,  fax  (1948), 
VCR  (1971),  junkfood  (1975), 
cyberspace  (1984) 

• discover  the  history  of  the  names  of 
products;  e.g.,  Adidas  was  founded 

by  Adi  Dassler  and  Nike  is  the  name 


of  the  Greek  Goddess,  Nike  the  God 
of  Victory 

• study  words  borrowed  from  other 
languages;  for  example,  lasagna  from 
Italian,  croissant  from  French,  challah 
from  Hebrew;  sushi  from  Japanese, 
squash  from  Algonkian,  pita  from  Greek 

• locate  words  built  on  Latin  and  Greek 
word  stems;  e.g.,  aqua,  cent  and  octo  are 
Latin  word  stems  while  asro,  graph  and 
sphere  are  Greek  word  stems 

• note  words  that  are  combinations  of 
two  words;  e.g.,  international  and  net- 
work = internet,  motor  and  hotel  = 
motel,  breakfast  and  lunch  = brunch 

4.  Reflection 

Becoming  a competent  speller  requires 
an  attitude  that  spelling  is  important 
and  knowing  you  have  the  skills  and 
knowledge  to  try  to  spell  unfamiliar 
words.  Having  students  reflect  on  the 
progress  they  are  making  as  spellers 
gives  confidence  and  helps  them  identify 
what  is  known.  Some  questions  to  help 
guide  young  writers  are: 

• How  would  you  describe  yourself  as 
a speller? 

• What  are  two  things  you  would  like  to 
learn  this  year  about  spelling? 

• What  are  some  letters  or  patterns  that 
make  English  words  difficult  to  spell? 

• What  strategies  do  you  use  when  trying 
to  spell  a word? 

• What  proofreading  strategies  do  you  use? 

Conclusion 

Spelling  instruction  has  an  essential  place  in 
a balanced  language  arts  curriculum.  We 
cannot  leave  spelling  knowledge  and  devel- 
opment to  just  “happen;”  however,  our 


program  cannot  be  so  contrived  that  it 
separates  spelling  from  the  remainder  of 
the  curriculum.  The  goal  should  be  to  help 
children  make  the  connections  between 
spelling  instruction  and  their  developing 
writing  skills.  Spelling  should  not  be  seen 
as  a discrete  subject  but  as  part  of  the  read- 
ing and  writing  curriculum.  As  Donald 
Graves  says,  spelling  and  punctuation  have 
been  placed  in  perspective,  as  tools  that 
writers  use  to  make  their  thoughts  more 
understandable  to  an  audience,  not  as  ends 
in  themselves  (1991,  p.  108). 

Our  approach  to  spelling  must  be 
multifaceted  because  English  is  a compli- 
cated language  to  learn  to  spell.  Given 
our  new  understanding  of  how  children 
learn  how  to  spell  and  the  stages  of 
development,  our  programs  must  support 
students’  abilities  at  their  given  levels  of 
development.  Spelling  has  a place  in  the 
curriculum  but  not  as  the  very  “soul  and 
fiber  of  education.”  Esl 
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When  I was  Guest  Editor  of  a 
special  issue  of  Orbit  in  1990 
entitled  "Whole  Language 
and  Spelling,"  the  climate  for  teaching 
spelling  was  quite  different  than  it  is 
today.  Spelling,  and  by  association  phon- 
ics, was  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  a 
necessary  evil  in  the  writing  process,  to 
be  dealt  with  as  quietly  and  painlessly  as 
possible.  A generalization  derived  inac- 
curately from  early  studies  on  invented 
spelling  often  led  to  statements  such  as, 
"Spelling  doesn't  matter"  or  "Children 
will  learn  to  spell  naturally  through  a 
rich  language  program."  The  voices  of 
concern  raised  by  parents  were  too  often 
dismissed  as  the  over-protective  fussing 
of  an  uninformed  public. 

These  sentiments  were  echoed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  in  Ontario.  As  an 
example,  the  Ontario  Assessment  Instru- 
ment Pool  for  Language  at  the  Junior 
Division,  a massive  document  given 
in  1990  to  every  elementary  school 
teacher  in  Ontario,  contained  a 
scant  two  pages  on  the  assessment 
of  spelling.  The  year  1998  reveals 
quite  a different  educational 
climate.  The  new  Ontario 
Curriculum  is  filled  with 


terms  such  as  expectations,  rigorous, 
challenging,  demanding.  Expectations  for 
language  are  specified  for  each  grade  level 
from  Grades  1 through  8,  and  spelling  has 
a prominent  place  in  each  grade. 

Nevertheless,  despite  ministry  assur- 
ances to  the  public  that  skills  have  been 
clearly  identified,  the  comments  concern- 
ing spelling  are  still  vague  and  lacking  in 
specificity.  In  Grade  8,  for  example,  the 
expectations  for  spelling  are  that  students 
will  "use  generalizations  about  spelling 
and  their  knowledge  of  how  words  are 
formed  to  spell  technical  terms  and  unfa- 
miliar words"  (Ontario  Curriculum,  p.26). 
This  is  hardly  the  information  on  which  a 
teacher  could  build  a comprehensive 
spelling  program. 

Students  currently  enrolled  in  the 
later  grades  of  elementary  school  have 
passed  through  the  school  system  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm  about  whole  lan- 
guage and  phonics.  Depending  on  the 
schools  they  have  attended,  and 
even  the  teachers  they  have  had 
within  a single  school,  their 
experiences  with  spelling 
instruction  may  vary  greatly. 

Some  will  have  experienced 
a formal  approach  to 
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spelling,  with  regular  word  study  and 
perhaps  the  use  of  a spelling  textbook. 
Others  will  have  had  very  little  struc- 
tured teaching  of  spelling,  having  received 
spelling  attention  within  the  editing  stage 
of  writing  or  through  incidental  refer- 
ences to  spelling  concepts  throughout  the 
school  day. 

Regardless  of  the  instructional 
approach  to  spelling,  the  fundamental 
question  remains:  What  knowledge  and 
skills  should  children  possess  about 
spelling  by  the  end  of  their  elementary 
school  experience? 

Edmund  Henderson,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  cognitive  developmental  research  in 
spelling,  summarizes  the  basic  task  facing 
any  learner  in  the  area  of  spelling:  "In 
order  to  learn  to  spell  ...  children  need 
merely  to  examine  what  words  do  and 
learn  how  to  look  at  them  efficiently" 
(p.68).  Henderson  makes  the  job  of 
examining  words  efficiently  sound 
simple,  but  it  is  actually  a highly 
complex,  interrelated  process 
involving  knowledge  of  word  pat- 
terns on  a variety  of  levels,  and 
the  skill  of  applying  spelling 
strategies  for  recalling  unique 
features  of  words.  The  fact 


that  so  many  students  still  struggle 
with  spelling  in  Grades  7 and  8 attests 
to  the  difficulty  of  examining  words 
carefully.  When  mature  spellers 
encounter  a word  in  reading  or  in  oral 
language,  and  then  try  to  apply  it  in 
their  writing,  they  will  have  drawn  on  a 
cumulative  body  of  knowledge  as  to  how 
words  work. 

Spelling  Patterns 

Phonics:  Good  spellers  are  able  to  sound 
words  out  and  apply  knowledge  of  sound- 
symbol  patterns.  This  knowledge  is  acquired 
throughout  their  early  years  in  school  and 
applied  to  more  complex  words  in  the  later 
years.  They  realize  that  a given  sound  may 
be  spelled  in  more  than  one  way  (loan, 
blow,  open,  foe),  but  at  least  the  task  of 
recalling  letters  is  reduced  to  a limited 
number  of  choices. 

Structural  Patterns:  Mature  spellers,  while 
using  a sounding-out  approach  with  simple 
word  forms,  know  that  English  spelling 
requires  going  beyond  the  level  of  sound. 
Structural  patterns  must  be  learned  and 
applied  for  a variety  of  purposes  — making 
words  plural,  forming  possessives,  adding  end- 
ings to  base  words  (is  the  consonant  doubled? 
the  final  e dropped?  the  y changed  to  i?). 

Good  spellers  realize  that  morphemic 
units,  such  as  plural  or  tense  markers,  are 
spelled  in  a certain  way  even  if  they  are  not 
pronounced  alike.  Thus,  the  final  sound  in 
lunches  is  /z/,  not  /s/,  yet  the  plural  marker 
requires  that  the  ending  be  spelled  es 
instead  of  ez.  Likewise,  the  past  tense  of 
jumped  ends  in  ed,  even  though  its  pronun- 
ciation would  suggest  t.  These  students  also 
know  that  words  such  as  repetition  will  have 
the  ending  spelled  either  -tion  or  -sion,  but 
will  not  use  the  phonetic  version  shun. 

Meaning  Patterns:  The  ability  to  spell  com- 
plex words  and  understand  how  words  are 
built  distinguishes  good  spellers  from  oth- 
ers. This  knowledge  involves  seeing  the  rela- 
tionship among  related  words  (compete/ 
competition/competitor)  and  the  function  of 
prefixes  and  suffixes  (friendly:  unfriendly, 


unfriendliest).  It  also  means  a grasp 
of  the  meaning  principle,  which  sug- 
gests that  words  that  are  related  in 
meaning  are  usually  spelled  alike  even 
if  they  are  not  pronounced  the  same. 
Therefore,  the  silent  b in  bomb  can  be 
recalled  by  thinking  of  the  related  word 
bombard  in  which  the  b is  sounded. 
Mature  spellers  also  have  a sense  of  the 
organic  nature  of  the  English  language.  They 
realize  that  English  has  evolved  by  borrowing 
from  other  languages,  and  continues  to  change 
as  new  words  are  incorporated  through  bor- 
rowing or  inventing  new  forms. 

Spelling  Strategies 

Good  spellers,  while  minimizing  the  load 
on  memory  by  utilizing  patterns  whenever 
possible,  nevertheless  know  that  English 
spelling  is  filled  with  exceptions  to  every 
rule,  silent  consonants,  words  with  unusual 
pronunciations,  and  so  forth.  Schwa  vowels, 
which  are  vowels  in  unstressed  syllables 
(e.g.,  the  e in  hypothesis),  pose  spelling 
challenges  because  they  are  not  pronounced 
clearly  in  everyday  speech.  As  students  use 
longer  and  more  sophisticated  words  in  their 
spoken  and  written  vocabulary,  the  "schwa 
problem"  becomes  even  more  significant. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  students  to 
develop  a repertoire  of  spelling  strategies 
that  go  beyond  the  sounding  out  of  words. 
Many  of  these  strategies  will  be  in  the  visual 
mode,  since  it  is  important  for  spellers  to 
develop  a "picture  in  the  mind"  of  what  the 
word  looks  like,  particularly  if  it  contains 
unusual  spelling  features. 

Implications  for  Instruction 

Students  in  today's  Grade  7 and  8 classrooms 
arrive  with  a wide  variety  of  backgrounds  in 
spelling  instruction.  When  this  factor  is  added 
to  the  normal  variability  in  classrooms  due  to 
identified  special  needs,  English  as  a Second 
Language,  and  differences  in  learning  styles, 
the  task  of  providing  appropriate  spelling 
instruction  can  be  daunting. 

The  more  sophisticated  vocabulary  of 
older  students  dictates  that  spelling  instruc- 
tion in  the  later  grades  cannot  be  simply  a 
repeat  of  previous  approaches.  Most  older 


students  need  only  a consolidation 
of  phonics  principles.  Therefore,  a 
program  that  is  restricted  to  sound- 
symbol  relationships  is  likely  to  be 
inadequate. 

In  a similar  vein,  a spelling  program 
for  adolescents  that  is  based  strictly  on 
word  building,  such  as  the  morphographic 
approach,  is  also  meeting  only  a small  range 
of  spelling  needs.  This  focus,  while  useful  in  the 
area  of  meaning  patterns,  does  not  address 
exceptions  to  rules  and  the  many  spelling  fea- 
tures that  require  straight  memorization. 

Howard  Gardner's  work  on  multiple  intel- 
ligences suggests  that  students  learn  in  varied 
ways,  and  the  application  of  this  insight  to 
spelling  instruction  is  clear.  A combination  of 
tactile,  visual,  and  sound-based  approaches,  as 
well  as  those  that  allow  for  cooperative  learning 
and  individual  reflection,  fosters  a comprehensive 
spelling  program  for  students  at  all  grade  levels. 

Edmund  Henderson  portrays  the  mature 
speller  well  when  he  writes,  "Those  who  set 
out  to  remember  every  letter  of  every  word 
will  never  make  it.  Those  who  try  to  spell 
by  sound  alone  will  be  defeated.  Those  who 
learn  how  to  'walk  through'  words  with 
sensible  expectations,  noting  sound,  pattern, 
and  meaning  relationships  will  know  what 
to  remember,  and  they  will  learn  to  spell 
English"  (p.70).  KH 
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Wendy:  Has  the  issue  ot  phonics  in  publishing  for  teachers 
changed? 

Mary:  When  I worked  with  Globe/Maclean  Curriculum  Press, 
we  sold  the  infamous  plaid  phonics  workbooks,  and  those  sold 
extremely  well  at  a time  when  most  people  would  believe  that  no 
one  was  teaching  phonics.  So,  I think  that  teachers 
who  wanted  to  teach  phonics  always  had  resources, 
although  the  emphasis  in  some  material  has  certainly 
changed. 

Jeanette:  What  about  the  whole  language  movement  and  its 
influence  — or  lack  thereof — on  phonics? 

Wendy:  A lot  of  what  has  happened  in  educational  publishing 
is,  as  Mary  indicated,  a shift  in  the  balance.  With  the  mtroduc- 
„ don  of  literature  into  early  literacy  programs,  some 
| people  took  it  to  mean  that  phonics  was  no  longer 
I part  of  the  program.  But  indeed  phonics  was 
I always  there.  It’s  just  become  part  of  a more 

Jeanette:  Some  people  felt  strongly  that  teaching  phonics  was 
something  not  only  not  to  be  done,  but  worse,  you  had  better 


not  even  be  seen  doing  it.  With  the  whole  language  movement, 
kids  did  read  a better  quality  of  literature,  but  we  threw  out 
some  good  components  of  the  more  structured  program.  In  the 
resources  that  are  being  developed  or  coming  out  now,  there 
seem  to  be  both  better  quality  reading  materials  and  increased 
emphasis  on  looking  at  words  and  working  with  words,  not 
phonics  in  the  narrow  sense,  but  certainly  looking  at  words  again 
in  more  structured  ways.  We ’re  starting  to  see  teachers’  materials 
that  contain  wonderful  pieces  of  literature  and  examine  how 
words  are  put  together  and  recognize  that  not  all  children  need 
phonics  to  learn. 

Maty:  Jan  Wells  and  Linda  Hart-Hewins  were  two  leaders  in  the 
whole  language  movement  who  promoted  using  literature  in  the 
classroom  with  their  “Borrow  a Book”  program.  We  published  a 
book,  Real  Books  for  Reading,  using  children’s  books  to  get  kids  to 
start  reading  with  good  literature.  Their  next  book.  Phonics  Two!, 
published  five  or  six  years  ago,  took  the  same  approach,  urging 
teachers  to  get  advice  or  information  on  which  phonics  skills  to 
introduce  at  what  time.  But  I wony  about  the  expectation  placed 
on  phonics  these  days.  Maybe  in  the  nineties  we  all  want  that  sim- 
ple little  answer,  and  phonics  has  this  implied  simplicity.  Hooked  on 
Phonics  tapped  into  this,  and  as  Regie  Routman  in  her  book  points 
out,  it  raised  all  kinds  of  expectations  that  phonics  was  the  answer. 
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Jeanette:  Mary,  you  mentioned  changing  expectations,  and  the 
pressures  that  people  are  feeling.  In  Ontario,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  there’s  a pretty  specific  curriculum  tor  primary 
grades  that  lays  out  certain  expectations,  and  teachers  feel  under 
pressure  to  meet  those  expectations.  Then  add  to  that  the  strong 
influence  of  the  Grade  3 testing,  and  everybody  feels  anxiety.  The 
school  boards  and  schools  have  to  have  action  plans  about  what 
they  are  going  to  do  to  improve  their  reading  scores  and  to 
improve  their  writing  scores.  It’s  a very  complicated  process 
teaching  reading,  not  just  reading  good  literature,  and  not  just 
teaching  phonics.  People  are  looking  for  resources  that  will  help 
them  with  the  “how  to  teach”  that  matches  their  provincial  cur- 
riculum, and  part  of  that  curriculum  talks  about  phonics. 

Maty:  At  the  same  time,  there’s  little  help  in  how  you’re  going 
to  do  that,  what  resources  you’re  going  to  use,  what  approach, 
what  kind  of  support,  either  money  or  people,  you’re  going  to 
find.  School  boards  have  fewer  people  to  work  with  teachers  on 
inservice,  so  I really  agree  with  you.  I think  it’s  even  more  critical 
now  that  the  resources  be  developed  to  help  teachers. 

Jeanette:  There  has  been  a lot  of  media  play  with  the  feeling 
of  parents  that  if  we  go  back  to  the  basics  or  back  to  what 
they  were  comfortable  with,  it  will  help  their  children.  So 


communication  between  home  and  school  is  vital.  Parents  need 
to  understand  that  the  resources  have  changed,  but  it’s  “phonics.” 
It’s  just  not  necessarily  drill  sheets  and  workbooks. 

Wendy:  That  is  quite  a challenge!  The  kind  of  homework  material 
that  would  work  in  some  regions  probably  won’t  work  in  others. 
Schools  have  to  face  the  realities  of  parents  wanting  to  feel  com- 
fortable with  what’s  happening  with  their  kids  at  schools. 

Mary:  In  addition,  children  who  are  learning  English  as  a second 
language  need  phonics  introduced  in  a lot  of  the  resources  that 
we  are  all  working  on.  They  may  need  some  other  strategies  on 
working  with  the  language. 

Jeanette:  The  work  of  Marilyn  Jaegger  Adams  and  others  clearly 
shows  that  we  do  read  by  using  phonics,  whether  we  do  it  in 
a structured  way,  or  through  other  methods  that  we  learned 
before  we  ever  went  to  school.  In  some  of  the  work  by  Patricia 
Cunningham,  children  do  much  more  than  “working  with 
words;”  children  play  with  manipulating  the  sounds  and  the  letters 


of  words  and  how  they  fit  together.  In  the  texts  that  are  coming 
out  for  children  now,  we’re  very  careful  about  print  always  starting 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  page,  print  always  being  in  consistent 
places  on  the  page  as  starting  points  for  reading.  We  need  to  do 
lots  to  make  the  learning  of  reading  easier  for  children,  to  really 
focus  on  concepts  of  print.  Whatever  happens  within  resources 
now  will  be  more  focused,  especially  in  the  early  years. 

Maty:  There  are  lots  of  cues  that  help  children  with  reading,  but 
the  books  that  are  coming  out  now  tend  to  be  much  more 
focused  on  what  we  know  about  the  research  on  how  kids  read. 

Wendy:  All  of  us  went  out  across  Canada,  talking  to  people,  hear- 
ing what  they  wanted  that  we  could  deliver.  They  told  us  they 
wanted  the  “how  to”  books,  the  professional  development  books 
within  the  programs,  the  reference  books  pertinent  to  teaching. 

Jeanette:  With  the  increased  focus  on  accountability,  I’m  also 
hearing  from  teachers,  “Give  me  something  that  doesn’t  tell  me  a 
million  things  I could  do  with  this;  give  me  things  that  tell  me 
how  I can  teach  this  in  my  classroom.  I don’t  want  to  read 
through  reams  and  reams  of  material,  I just  want  something  suc- 
cinct.” And  they’re  also  asking  about  assessment.  Parents  are  much 
more  knowledgeable  about  the  educational  system  and  about  what 


they  want  for  their  children.  Whatever  is  published  has  to  have  a 
strong  home  component. 

Wendy:  Although  we  are  having  this  discussion  about  phonics,  it’s 
interesting  that  in  my  discussion  with  teachers  in  the  last  year  or 
so,  I don’t  really  hear  about  “phonics  versus  whole  language”  any 
longer.  That  discussion  has  disappeared.  What  teachers  are  talking 
about  is,  especially  in  primary,  “I  want  a resource  with  phonics.” 

“I  want  a resource  that’s  more  sequential,  that’s  more  develop- 
mental, that  talks  about  how  do  I get  from  here  to  here  with  stu- 
dents.” “How  will  I teach  language  in  my  classroom,  dealing  with 
shared  reading,  guided  reading,  and  phonics,  and  word  walls?”  The 
issue  isn't  phonics  or  whole  language.  The  issue  is  much  bigger. 

It’s  about  teaching  reading. 

Jeanette:  While  the  controversy  was  there  in  the  past,  it’s  gone 
now,  and  people  are  saying,  “I  know  what  I have  to  teach  now 
given  the  materials  and  resources,  even  if  I’m  in  one  camp  or 
another,  but  I know  I have  to  probably  touch  on  all  of  those 
strategies  in  order  to  help  the  children  learn  to  read.”  D 
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Passing  on  the  words,  as  I have  written 
elsewhere,  is  lighting  fires  in  dark  places. 
Lighting  is  a verb;  an  action,  an  active  voice. 
It  is,  therefore,  ongoing;  a practice  or  routine 
of  engaging,  demonstrating,  illuminating. 
Fires  are  dynamic  elements;  plural  in  number. 
They  include  inspirations,  dreams,  hopes, 
visions,  perspectives,  viewpoints,  directions, 
and  all  the  other  glimpses  of  tomorrow 
that  education  ignites.  Dark  is  the  absence 
of  light,  of  a view.  It  is  a panorama  of 
ignorance,  fear,  anger,  stubbornness,  bias, 
stultification,  paralysis.  Places  include  the 
mind,  to  be  sure.  But  passing  on  the  words 
extends  to  the  body  and  to  the  spirit  and 
soul  or  heart  of  all  whom  we  educate. 
Passing  on  the  words  is  engaging  the  whole 
person.  Passing  on  the  words  is  fighting 
every  place  (Tripps  & Zola). 

“When  I was  little,”  Rudi  V.  writes,  in 
response  to  one  of  my  course  assignments 
asking  student  teachers  to  write  up  their 
literacy  biographies, 

“I  lived  in  a house  which  was  also 
home  to  a large  green  parrot.  My  father 
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was  away  driving  a tank  in  the  war,  and 
my  mother  was  often  out  drinking  and 
carrying  on  with  my  father’s  sister’s  hus- 
band. So  I was  on  my  own  for  much  of 
my  early  fife,  and  it  was  my  experience 
to  hear  more  speech  uttered  by  the  green 
parrot  than  by  human  beings.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  parrot  possessed  a limited 
vocabulary. 

“When  I turned  three,  my  grandfather 
came  to  five  with  us.  With  his  arrival  I 
was  introduced  to  words.  l 
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“My  grandfather  was  slick-bald,  save 
for  a short  fringe  of  hair  which  wrapped 
around  his  head  like  a narrow  collar.  This 
collar  of  hair  he  combed,  primped,  curled 
and  dyed  red  with  a toothbrush  and 
watered-down  oxblood  shoe-polish.  He 
taught  me  the  method  of  preparing  and 
applying  the  polish  and,  during  the  proce- 
dure, which  lasted  over  an  hour,  he  read 
to  me.  He  read,  usually,  from  the  Bible  or 
How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence  People. 

Of  course,  these  were  beyond  my  compre- 
hension but  they  were,  I recall,  exciting, 
thrilling.” 

“My  grandfather  was  an  attentive  man. 
He  paused,  often,  to  repeat  a sentence, 
or  explain  a word  or  phrase.  He  would 
draw  my  attention  to  the  sounds  of  a 
word,  and  then  help  me  to  struggle 
through  what,  to  him,  was  a satisfactory 
pronunciation.  Another  habit  of  his  — 
irritating  at  the  time  — was  the  way  he 
enjoyed  the  music  of  language  by  empha- 
sizing sounds  and  rhythms  and  cadence.” 

“My  grandfather  understood  my  need 
for  words;  and  so  he  not  only  talked  and 
read  but  sang.  I remember  one  summer 
when  he  allowed  me  to  hammer  alongside 
him  high  on  a roof;  and,  while  I missed 
nails,  bent  nails  and  watched  nails  roll 
down  the  roof  and  over  the  eaves,  my 
grandfather  shouted,  laughed,  sang  and 
talked.  Then,  as  always,  my  grandfather 
brought  more  than  books  and  reading 
to  our  house:  he  brought  words.” 

“Without  the  word,  we  are  all  blind,” 
observes  Carlos  Fuentes  (1984).  “Language 
permits  us  to  see.”  “A  word,”  echoes  Osbert 
Sitwell  (1949), “is  the  carving  and  coloring 
of  a thought  ...  the  first  art  form,  older  than 
the  roughest  shaping  of  clay  or  stone” 

(p.  74).  “Words,”  says  Leo  Rosten  (1972), 
“teach,  they  sing,  they  hurt,  they  sanctify. 
They  also  degrade,  inflame,  mislead  and  — 
He.  Take  the  arresting ‘One  picture  is 
worth  a thousand  words.’  If  that  is  so,  why 
do  you  need  words  to  make  the  point? 
Some  short  words  say  more  than  a thou- 
sand pictures:  God,  infinity,  chutzpah. 

Mama  ...Words  are  the  most  powerful 
narcotic,  the  most  potent  stimulant,  the 


most  remarkable  hallucinogen  ever 
devised  ...Words  — not  religion  — are 
the  opiate  of  the  people”  (p.  112). 

But  we  do  not  inherit  the  words  at 
birth,  like  ears,  eyes  and  mouth;  nor  do  we 
imbibe  them  through  our  mother’s  milk. 
Whoever  we  are,  privileged  or  disadvan- 
taged, gifted  or  special  or  ordinary,  we  all, 
sometime  or  another,  need  someone  — a 
parent,  a teacher,  a mentor  — to  pass  on 
to  us  the  words  and,  just  as  important,  the 
love  of  words.  Sometimes,  as  the  old 
proverb  has  it,  it  takes  a whole  village  to 
do  that.  For  some  of  us,  it  may  happen 
early  on;  for  others  it  may  take  longer, 
even  a lifetime. 

Intuition  suggests,  and  research  con- 
firms, that  the  key  variable  in  passing  on 
the  words,  in  the  classroom  — “the  deci- 
sive element”  to  use  Haim  Ginott’s  phrase 
(1972)  — is  not  so  much  the  words  them- 
selves (the  curriculum),  nor  how  they  are 
passed  on  (the  methodology),  but  the 
teacher.  “[We]  forget  how  hard  and  long 
school  is,”  the  novelist  John  Steinbeck 
reminds  us  (1962): 

“The  learning  ...  of  all  the  basic  things 
one  must  know  is  the  most  incredible  and 
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out  for  Spring  Concert  rehearsal, 
Swimming  Program,  and  Sports  Day.  Still, 
at  whatever  point  we  enter  the  lives  of  our 
students  — whatever  s already  happened  to 
them  that  shouldn’t  have  happened,  and 
whatever’s  not  happened  to  them  that 
should  have  happened  — our  experience 
constantly  reminds  us  it  is  never  too  late 
to  make  a difference,  never  too  late  to  pass 
on  the  words. 

As  teachers,  we  are  “the  decisive  ele- 
ment,” firstly,  because  of  who  we  are  — 
not  only  as  teachers  but  as  people.  An 
example:  if  a book,  even  an  exercise  book, 
fell  to  the  floor,  my  Hebrew  teacher  would 
pick  it  up  and  kiss  it  for  the  words  that  had 
spilled  out  of  it.  For,  he  explained,  “There 


As  teachers,  we  are  "the  decisive  element/'  firstly  because  of 
who  we  are  — not  only  as  teachers  but  as  people. 


unending  effort.  Learning  to  read  is  proba- 
bly the  most  difficult  and  revolutionary 
thing  that  happens  to  the  human  brain  and 
if  you  don’t  believe  that,  watch  an  illiterate 
try  to  do  it  ...  No,  school  is  not  easy  and  it 
is  not  for  the  most  part  very  much  fun, 
but  then,  if  you  are  very  lucky,  you  may 
find  a teacher.  Three  real  teachers  in  a life- 
time is  the  very  best  of  luck.” 

To  be  sure,  as  teachers  we  have  but  a 
limited  time  with  our  students.  We  have 
no  more  than  a thousand  hours  in  a year 
— less  time  out  for  absences,  lateness,  early 
dismissals,  and  all  the  day-to-day  interrup- 
tions for  everything  from  fire  drill  to 
headlice  inspection;  to  say  nothing  of  time 
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is  no  word  that  was  created  to  no  purpose. 
And  even  base  and  corrupt  words  can  be 
uplifted  to  serve  G-d.”  Only  the  name  of 
God  Himself  was  too  holy  a word  for  us 
ever  to  utter  and  nothing,  no  word,  no  idea 
was  too  profane.  Half  a century  later,  this 
teacher’s  notions  about  language  and 
thought  still  pulse  through  my  work. 

As  teachers  we  are  “the  decisive  ele- 
ment,” secondly,  because  we  know  the 
children  and  so  can  be  responsive  to  them. 
This  notion  is  captured  in  the  story  of  the 
philanthropist  who  leaves  a TV  set  and 
generator  in  a remote  village  to  bring  edu- 
cation to  its  people.  At  first,  the  villagers 
forsake  the  storyteller  as,  night  after  night. 


: 

Such  remedies  are  as  silly  and  useless  as  the  "skyhooks"  and 
"bacon-strechers"  that  the  writer  Ralph  Tyler  recalls  being  sent  out 
to  find  and  borrow  on  his  first  overnight  trip  as  a young  Boy  Scout. 


they  congregate  around  the  glow  of  the 
TV:  “The  TV  knows  many  stories,’’  they 
marvel,  “more  stories  than  the  storyteller!” 
But  when,  sometime  later,  the  would-be 
benefactor  visits  the  village,  he  finds  the 
TV  abandoned.  “True,  the  television  knows 
more  stories  than  the  storyteller,”  the  Chief 
sighs,  “but  the  storyteller  knows  us.” 

When  we  know  our  students,  we  can, 
in  myriad  ways,  fit  our  curriculum  and 
methods  to  them.  I recall  when  Angela,  my 
earnest  student  teacher,  decided  it  was  time 
my  six-year-old  daughter  Marah  learned 
how  to  read.  First,  Angela  tried  phonics: 
that  lasted  ten  days.  After  that,  it  was  the 
language  experience  approach:  one  week. 
Finally,  in  role  as  the  ugly  stepmother  in 
an  elaborate  game  of  “Cinderella  goes  to 
school,”  Angela  shifted  to  the  “key  vocabu- 
lary” method  of  Sylvia  Ashton- Warner, 
artfully  combined  with  David  Booth’s 
story  drama  techniques  (both  Ashton- 
Warner  and  Booth  had  taught  Angela). 
Angela’s  journal  reads: 

“The  first  day,  Marah  learned  ‘princess.’ 
The  second  day,  she  remembered  ‘princess’ 
and  learned  ‘giant.’ The  third  day,  she 
remembered  ‘princess’  and  ‘giant,’  and  she 
learned  ‘wicked  stepmother.’  But  the  fourth 
day,  Marah  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye 
and  said  firmly:  “Look!  You  know  how  to 
read  and  I don’t  know  how  to  read  — so 
let’s  not  play  this  game  any  more,  OK?” 
When  we  know  our  students,  we  can  in 
real  and  practical  ways:  acknowledge  and 
respect  individual  differences;  allow,  indeed 
value,  personal  choices;  promote  auto- 
nomy; give  children  responsibility  for  their 
learning;  encourage  children  to  monitor 
and  evaluate  their  own  learning  and 
progress;  replace  traditionally  static  homo- 


geneous ability-grouping  with  changing, 
flexible,  heterogeneous  groupings  for  a 
variety  of  different  purposes;  and  so  on. 

How  do  we  pass  on  the  words  and  the 
love  of  words?  There  is,  of  course,  no 
magic  way.  There  are  ways,  nonetheless. 

It  would  be  disingenuous  to  deny  this,  as 
some  of  us  have,  in  the  name  of  some 
shibboleth  — for  example,  that  “phonics 
happens  but  you  can’t  teach  it” 
(Cunningham,  1995);  or  for  the  sake  of 
some,  conceit  — for  example,  that  “children 
learn  language  naturally  and  incidentally. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  children  acquire 
language  ‘naturally,’  in  the  sense  that  when 
language,  oral  or  written,  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  functioning  of  a community  and  is 
used  around  and  with  neophytes,  it  is 
learned  ‘incidentally’  (Altwerger,  Edelski, 

& Flores,  1987,  p.  144).  But  the  role  of  the 
teacher  — for  example,  as  facilitator,  or 
model,  or  evaluator  — is  still  central.  And 
there  is  still  a need  for  teaching  — in  the 
form  of,  say,  demonstrating,  or  coaching,  or 
instructing  in  some  explicit  and  direct  way. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  single  way  to 
pass  on  the  words;  nor  even  a best  way. 
There  are,  rather,  many  ways  — a multitude 
of  methods,  strategies,  techniques.  Some 
of  these,  for  one  or  more  reasons,  may  be 
preferable  to  others  because  of  some 
intrinsic  merit  or  advantage.  Others  may 
just  be  more  suited  to  a particular  teacher, 
or  to  a particular  learner  or  group  of 
learners.  So,  for  example,  whether  children 
write  in  a daily  journal,  or  keep  a learning 
log  during  an  extended  class  science 
experiment,  or  complete  a response  jour- 
nal as  they  read  a novel,  they  are  still  writ- 
ing every  day  for  real  purposes.  Therefore, 


none  of  these  three  strategies  is  to  be 
preferred  over  the  others  so  long  as  it  suits 
the  purpose  of  the  particular  task  at  hand. 

Though  there  are  ways  of  passing  on 
the  words,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in 
easy,  simplistic  panaceas.  Examples  of  these 
include:  traditional  nostrums  (e.g.,  the  rote 
memorization  of  phonics  rules);  unexam- 
ined classroom  practices  (e.g.,  worksheets 
of  “textoids”  to  “phonicate”);  novelty  com- 
mercial games  (e.g., The  Comprehension 
Game,  advertised  as  “guaranteed  to  make 
dramatic  improvements  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  family;”  or  gimmicks, 
like  the  marketing  sensation.  Hooked  on 
Phonics,  billed  as  “the  answer  to  all  your 
reading  problems:  doubles  your  reading 
speed  and  triples  your  comprehension.” 
Such  remedies  are  as  silly  and  useless  as  the 
“sky  hooks”  and  “bacon-stretchers”  that 
the  writer  Ralph  Tyler  (1996)  recalls  being 
sent  out  to  find  and  borrow  on  his  first 
overnight  trip  as  a young  Boy  Scout:  “It 
took  nearly  two  hours  ...  [of  tramping 
through  the  night  from  one  campsite  to 
the  next]  before  someone  mercifully  let  us 
in  on  the  joke”  (p.  3). 

On  the  other  hand,  no  potential  way 
of  passing  on  the  words  should  just  be 
dismissed  out  of  hand.  This,  in  some 
quarters,  has  been  the  fate  of  phonics 
instruction  over  the  last  decade;  similarly, 
memorization  of  any  kind  as,  also,  the 
study  of  grammar.  Yet  there  is  a place  for 
these  and  others,  in  some  form,  if  they 
fit  with  the  teacher’s  objectives  and  the 
learner’s  needs  and  if  they  are  congruent 
with  what  we  know  from  research  and  the 
best  of  classroom  practice.  It  is  this  latter 
which  determines  the  ways  we  pass  on  the 
words.  Accordingly,  we  make  sure  that  our 
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classroom  is  a rich  positive  environment 
that  promotes  incidental  language-learn- 
ing. Our  learning  environment  engages 
the  children  in  a great  deal  of  interaction: 
this  creates  opportunity  and  purpose;  it 
provides  feedback  that  is  “immediate, 
focused  and  positive”  (Mickelson,  1988). 
We  work  to  create  a community  ot  learn- 
ers in  which  each  learner  can  participate 
and  succeed  at  his  or  her  own  level  and 
in  his  or  her  own  way.  The  languaging 
that  we  do  in  our  classroom  enables  the 
children  to  make  meaning  — their  mean- 
ings — and  accomplish  purposes  — their 
purposes,  as  well  as  ours.  Languaging 
contributes  to  each  student’s  growing 
sense  of  self.  We  “safety  net”  (Holdaway, 
1979,  p.  37)  our  students  to  risk-take 
and  explore.  We  seek  to  affirm  each 
child’s  “inner  teacher”  (Bissex,  1987, 
p.  32).  And  so  on. 

What  words  — language,  stories,  ideas  — 
do  we  pass  on?  The  ancients  believed  that 
if  you  possessed  an  object’s  true  name,  you 
held  its  spirit  forever.  So  there  came  to  be, 
in  every  culture,  particular  words  that  were 
sacred;  words  that  defined,  or  at  least 
encompassed,  the  culture  and  its  members; 
words  that  had  to  be  learned.  In  a post- 
modern world,  there  is,  by  and  large,  no 
such  canon  and  no  such  imperative  to 
learn  it.  The  words  we  pass  on  represent 
not  so  much  an  end  in  themselves  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  They  are  in  that  sense 
not  a destination  but  a point  of  departure. 
They  are,  to  paraphrase  A.M.  Klein,  “not 
the  conflagration  complete;  [but]  ...  the 
first  kindling.” 

We  pass  on  the  words  that,  as  teachers, 
we  find  in  some  way  “memorable”  (W.  H. 
Auden). We  pass  on  the  words  that  will 
entice  our  children  to  “love  hanging 
around  with  words,  listening  to  what  they 
say”  (W.H.  Auden).  We  pass  on  the  words 
that  will  attune  our  children  to  what 
Dylan  Thomas  calls  “the  shape  and  shade 
and  size  of  words”  as  they  “hum,  strum, 
jig,  and  gallop  along.”  Therefore,  the  envi- 
ronment we  create  for  our  children  is 
“emulative,  rich  with  models  and  demon- 


strations” (Mickelson,  1988). The  classroom 
is  filled  with  a rich  variety  of  print  that 
comprises  ‘real’  (and  quality)  literature  that 
offers  children  the  best  and  richest  lan- 
guage models  (Goodman,  1986). This  liter- 
ature emphasizes  authentic  texts  as  distinct 
from  materials  created  specifically  to  teach 
language  — for  instance,  a set  of  real  letters 
from  another  school  for  the  children  to 
respond  through  their  electronic  mail 
system,  rather  than  a pretend  letter  in  the 
reader  for  practicing  dictionary  definitions. 

We  pass  on  the  words  that  engage  chil- 
dren as  listeners  and  speakers,  as  readers 
and  writers.  So,  for  example,  the  classroom 
environment  is  language-friendly;  it  facili- 
tates opportunities  to  think,  listen,  speak, 
read,  and  write,  “at  various  levels  in  multi- 
dimensional contexts”  (Mickelson). 
Language  activities  are  determined  by  the 
children’s  needs.  Language  activities  are 
functional:  “appropriate  and  thoughtful  use 
of  language,  both  inside  the  classroom  and 
in  the  larger  context  of  the  school  and 
community  is  encouraged  . . . Many 
opportunities  exist  for  expression  and  sup- 
port as  varied  as  the  children  themselves” 
(Mickelson) . Thinking,  listening,  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing  always  start  from,  and 
respect,  and  value  the  language  of  the 
child.  A child’s  language  is  not  “wrong” 
but,  rather,  a developmentally  appropriate 
approximation;  a dialect  difference  does 
not  signal  inferiority.  The  child’s  own  lan- 
guage and  experiences  are  a major  and 
continuing  resource  in  the  classroom: 
“Children  ...  talk  about  their  experiences, 
listen  to  others,  and  see  and  read  their 
own  words  in  print”  (Booth,  1984,  p.  3; 
Johnson,  1986). 

We  pass  on  the  words  that  will 
draw  in  the  children,  provoke  their 
curiosity,  spark  their  desire  to  learn. 

We  pass  on  the  words  “that  ...  make  a 
new  effort  of  attention  and  ‘discover’  a 
new  world  within  the  known  world” 
(D.H.  Lawrence,  1928,  p.  74).  We  pass  on 
the  words  that  will  help  children  find 
“what  Milton  saw  when  he  went  blind” 
(Don  Marquis,  1936).  We  trust,  in  this 
way,  that  our  students  will  echo  the 


words  of  the  child  in  M.B.  Goffstein’s 
incantatory  picture-book  poem,  School 
of  Names  (1986):  “I  want  to  go  to  the 
School  of  Names  ...  I would  like  to  know 
everybody  ...  on  this  globe  ...  I would 
like  to  recognize  ...  [everything]  by  name.” 
At  the  end  of  the  day,  however,  we  rec- 
ognize that  why,  when,  and  how  children 
learn  the  words  we  pass  on  is  as  ultimately 
unexplainable  and  unpredictable  as  the 
moment  the  young  Helen  Keller,  stand- 
ing at  the  well,  made  the  connection 
between  the  water  running  over  one  of 
her  hands  and  Anne  Sullivan’s  fingers 
signing  letters  in  the  other.  EX 
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My  friend  Jack  is  a bird  watcher.  Over 
the  years  he  has  come  to  identify  the 
various  colorings,  markings,  sizes,  shapes, 
behaviors,  and  songs  of  a number  of  North 
American  birds.  Recently  Jack  loaned  me  a 
copy  of  Pocket  Guide  to  North  American 
Birds  by  Andrew  Cleave  (1989)  and  in  the 
introduction  of  the  book,  we  are  advised 
that  “bird  identification  rapidly  becomes 
easier  with  practice  but  at  first  even  the 
common  species  will  seem  confusing” 

(p.6).  Like  the  beginning  bird  watcher  who 
may  be  confused  by  the  task  of  identifying 
a particular  species  from  the  wide  world  of 
birds,  young  children  who  are  learning  to 
crack  the  reading  code,  may  at  first  be  con- 
fused by  the  daunting  task  of  identifying 
words  they  meet  in  the  wide  world  of 
print.  With  practice,  developing  readers 
come  to  an  understanding  of  the  inter- 
active process  of  reading  in  which  the 
reader  uses  a variety  of  strategies  for  com- 
prehension. One  of  these  systems,  the 
phonographemnic,  or  phonics  system, 


focuses  on  print  symbols  and  their  link 
to  the  sound  we  hear  in  words  and  helps 
children  test  predictions  for  unrecognized 
words  in  order  to  confirm  meaning.  When 
readers  cannot  make  sense  of  text,  they 
must  reread  and  examine  the  print  more 
closely,  seeing  the  unrecognized  words  in 
context  to  determine  its  pronunciation. 

In  his  guide  book,  Andrew  Cleave 
outlines  a number  of  tips  for  those 
interested  in  taking  up  the  hobby  of  bird 
watching.  In  the  following  article,  Cleave  s 
suggestions  serve  to  highlight  ten  tips  for 
understanding  phonics  instruction  in  order 
to  help  young  children  become  effective 
readers  and  word  watchers. 

Tip  #1 

It  is  not  easy  to  learn  songs  and  calls 
but  they  are  worthy  of  attention 
because  for  most  species,  they  are 
quite  characteristic. 

Phonics  instruction  should  help  children 
to  notice  letter  patterns  that  occur  in  a 


word.  As  they  build  a storehouse  of  sight 
words,  young  readers  are  able  to  use 
elements  of  familiar  words  to  unlock  parts 
of  unfamiliar  words.  As  they  develop  as 
readers,  children  notice  larger  chunks  of 
letters  in  a word  in  order  to  make  mean- 
ing. For  example,  onsets  and  rimes  are 
useful  forms  of  word  analysis.  These  are 
units  somewhere  between  the  phoneme 
and  the  syllable.  The  onset  is  that  part  of 
a syllable  that  comes  before  the  vowel.  It 
will  be  a consonant  or  a consonant  blend. 
The  rime  is  everything  else.  As  an  example 
in  hot,  /h/  is  the  onset  and  /ot/  is  the 
rime.  In  shot  /sh/  is  the  onset  and  /ot/  is 
the  rime.  There  are  nearly  500  words  that 
can  be  generated  using  37  rimes  (e.g.,  ack, 
ain,  ake,  ale,  all,  ap  etc.). 

Tip  #2 

If  you  learn  the  most  frequent  and 
familiar  calls,  when  you  hear  some- 
thing new  you  will  know  that  it  is 
worth  tracking  down. 

As  children  are  taught  letter  sounds,  they 
probably  associate  these  with  the  words 
they  know,  thus  making  the  learning  of 
these  sounds  easier  and  longer  lasting. 
Like  any  new  information,  letter  sounds 
can  be  learned  by  rote  or  by  association. 
Learning  the  common  sound  for  / 1/  by 
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trying  to  remember  it,  or  by  trying  to 
remember  that  it  begins  the  word  table 
when  you  can’t  read  the  word  itself, 
requires  rote  learning.  Children  who  can 
read  the  word  table  can  realize  that  the 
common  sound  for  t is  heard  at  the 
beginning  of  the  word.  They  no  longer 
have  to  just  remember  the  sound,  but 
can  now  associate  the  sound  of  / 1/  with 
something  already  known,  i.e.,  the  word 
table.  Associative  learning  is  the  easiest, 
quickest  and  most  long  lasting  (Cun- 
ningham, 1995). 

Tip  #3 

Most  common  birds  are  so  distinctive 
that  given  a good  view  you  should 
have  no  problem  recognizing  them. 

In  order  to  focus  on  making  meaning 
with  the  text,  the  reader  has  to  become 
efficient  at  word  recognition,  with  as  little 
effort  as  possible.  The  more  children  read, 
the  more  familiar  the  words  become,  and 
their  subsequent  recognition  of  those 
words  becomes  more  efficient.  Most  of  the 
words  we  learn  to  recognize  almost  sub- 
consciously are  learned  through  reading. 
Context  drives  the  reader  towards  making 
sense  of  the  words.  An  effective  reader  rec- 
ognizes words  both  quickly  and  accurately. 
Familiar  words  need  to  be  recognized 
automatically;  difficult  words  need  to  be 
recognized  using  a variety  of  techniques. 

Tip  #4 

The  personal  quality  of  a species  is 
called  its  “jizz.”  Experienced  bird 
watchers  rely  greatly  on  this  as  well 
as  on  the  area,  habitat  and  season,  all 
of  which  help  to  identify  a bird  seen 
only  briefly. 

Phonic  clues  should  be  used  together  with 
meaning  clues  to  find  a word  that  makes 
sense.  Phonics  is  a part  of  word  recogni- 
tion, where  readers  use  knowledge  of  how 
words  work  to  make  sense  of  an  unfamil- 
iar word.  Phonic  understanding  must  grow 
from  what  a reader  knows  about  how 
words  make  meaning.  When  poems  and 
big  books  are  read  aloud  to  children,  we 
can  talk  about  the  process  of  reading,  and 


show  children  how  to  use  contextual, 
syntactic,  and  phonics  clues.  It  is  important 
to  demonstrate  how  we  can  unlock  an 
unknown  word  not  just  by  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  structure  of  the  word  but  by 
using  guesses  from  pictures,  the  sense  of 
story,  the  sense  of  the  sentence,  by  going 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  and 
starting  again  or  going  on  to  the  end  of 
the  sentence  and  coming  back  to  it. 

Tip  #5 

Size  is  obviously  a helpful  feature  and 
it  may  be  useful  to  compare  the  bird 
with  some  nearby  feature.  Shape  is 
extremely  important  as  it  helps  to 
narrow  the  choice  right  away. 

A developing  reader  is  characterized  by 
his  or  her  ability  to  comprehend  sound- 
symbol  relationships,  to  pay  attention  to 
print  for  decoding  purposes,  to  recognize 
phonic  generalizations  — digraphs,  blends 
and  rhyming  words.  Phonic  instruction 
should  help  children  to  notice  letter  pat- 
terns that  occur  in  a word  or  a family  of 
words,  stressing  that  they  can  successfully 
learn  to  make  meaning  with  print.  If  they 
know  one  word,  they  are  on  their  way  to 
understanding  other  words.  For  example 
by  successfully  reading  the  title  Silly  Sally 
children  are  apt  to  identify  words  that 
begin  with  the  letter  ‘s,’  have  the  double 
“11”  pattern  or  perhaps  identify  other  two 
syllable  words  that  end  in  ‘y.’ 

Tip  #6 

Some  birds  are  very  tame  and  confid- 
ing, but  most  are  wary  and  should  be 
approached  with  caution. 

By  seeing  difficult  or  unfamiliar  words 
in  a variety  of  texts,  children  apply  their 
knowledge  of  word  decoding  to  make 
meaning  from  unknown  words.  A bank  of 
sight  words  or  familiar  vocabulary  is  nec- 
essary to  make  sense  of  a particular  piece 
of  text.  When  there  are  too  many  unfamil- 
iar words  to  decode,  the  child  loses  control 
over  the  context.  Since  sight  words  are 
necessary  for  progress  in  reading,  teaching 
strategies  for  inferring  meaning  is  vital  for 
developing  readers.  Selecting  a text  in 


which  the  reader  knows  most  of  the  words 
allows  him  or  her  to  focus  on  making 
sense  of  the  text. 


Tip  #7 

Some  birds  fly  with  consummate  skill, 
while  others,  even  quite  closely  related 
species,  can  differ  considerably  in  this 
respect.  Even  the  commonest  birds  do 
not  occur  everywhere. 

One  of  the  challenges  of  teaching  phonics 
is  that  there  are  too  many  rules  to  learn 
them  all  and  too  many  exceptions  to  every 
rule.  For  instance,  “When  two  vowels  go 
walking  the  first  one  does  the  talking” 
refers  to  the  generalization  that  when  two 
vowels  come  together  in  a word,  the  first 
vowel  is  long  and  the  second  is  silent.  The 
first  vowel  says  its  name.  This  is  usually 
valid  for  ee,  oa,  and  ay,  (e.g.  meet,  coat  and 
say)  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  for 
ea  and  ai  (e.g.,  peas,  fail  ) but  is  unreliable 
for  ei,  ie,  or  oo.  It  is  not  valid  for  diph- 
thongs represented  by  oi,  oy,  ou  and  ow 
(e.g.,  oink,  toy,  ounce,  now).  In  other 
words,  the  rule  has  only  about  45  percent 
utility.  Children  should  neither  be  drilled 
m the  rules,  nor  should  they  be  able  to 
repeat  them.  Flexibility  is  needed  when 
teaching  phonics  and  it  is  important  to 
understand  that  in  sounding  out  using 
phonics  there  are  many  traps  for  the 
unwary  reader.  “Remember,  phonics 

rules  are  not  the 


"When  there  are  too  many  unfamiliar 
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words  to  decode,  the  child  loses 
control  over  the  context." 


the  curriculum  and  phonics  are  a tool  for 
reading”  (Wells;  Hart-Hewins,  1994,  p.  48). 

Tip  #8 

You  will  get  a lot  of  help  if  you  join  a 
club  or  society  and  go  on  their  outings. 

Reading  books  aloud  in  groups  can 
strengthen  reading  abilities  as  children 
bring  words  to  life.  Moreover  when  groups 
gather  together  to  read  text  that  is  written 
on  the  blackboard,  a chart,  an  overhead,  or 
appears  in  a “big”  book  the  opportunity 
for  word  watching  is  enhanced.  Shared 
reading  is  a term  used  to  describe  the 
process  in  which  the  teacher  and  the  chil- 
dren read  a book  together.  Usually  on  the 
first  readings  the  teacher  does  most  of  the 
reading,  but  as  the  children  become  more 
familiar  with  the  book,  they  join  in  and 
“share”  the  reading.  This  strategy  encour- 
ages children  to  follow  along  and  read 
whole  lines,  or  to  practice  cloze  techniques 
to  read  aloud  a poem,  song,  script  or  story. 
By  reading  aloud,  they  practice  translating 
written  symbols  that  are  grouped  into 
words  into  their  oral  representation.  Shared 
reading  of  predictable  books  such  Silly 
Sally  by  Audrey  Wood  or  Who  is  the  Beast ? 
by  Keith  Baker,  help  children  to  use  their 
imaginations,  their  decoding  skills  and  their 
voices  to  interpret  what  is  meant  by  the 
text,  how  it  is  spoken  and  what  effect  it 
might  create. 

Tip  #9 

It  is  good  practice  when  you  hear  an 
unfamiliar  call,  to  try  and  track  down 
the  bird  that  is  making  it  and  then 
write  down  your  own  description  of  it 
or  fit  words  to  it. 

Writing  demands  that  we  construct  words, 
not  just  recognize  them  when  we  see 


them.  In  her  book  Teaching  the  Skills,  Jo 
Phenix  (1994)  argues  that  in  order  for 
children  to  understand  how  sounds  and 
symbols  work  in  print,  we  will  mainly 
teach  phonics  as  a spelling  skill  and  not  a 
reading  skill.  By  using  their  letter  and 
sound  knowledge  as  they  try  to  spell,  chil- 
dren come  to  learn  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
phonics  system.  When  they  use  invented 
spelling  to  write,  the  are  putting  their 
phonic  knowledge  into  action,  experi- 
menting with  sound-letter  relationships. 
Phonics  will  be  learned  and  practiced  where 
it  is  really  needed  — in  word  construction. 

Tip  #10 

Concentrate  initially  on  getting  to 
know  birds  that  you  see  regularly 
around  your  home.  When  you  know 
these  twenty  or  thirty  species  fairly 
well  and,  given  a reasonable  view,  can 
identify  them  quickly  and  confidently, 
they  will  provide  a basis  on  which  you 
can  steadily  extend  your  knowledge 
and  identification. 

Most  young  readers  follow  their  own  unique 
pattern  of  development.  While  some  specific 
patterns  of  literacy  development  do  exist, 
children  may  experience  temporary  regres- 
sions on  their  road  to  literacy,  depending 
on  what  they  are  reading  and  the  context 
of  the  reading  situation.  It  is  worthwhile 
noting  that  children  often  arrive  at  phonic 
awareness  in  the  following  order: 

• beginning  consonants 

• final  consonants 

• consonant  digraphs  (sh,  th,  wh,  ch) 

• medial  consonants 

• consonant  blends  (bl,  br,  cl,  cr,  dr) 

• long  vowels 

• short  vowels 

Learning  phonics  is  only  a short-term 


goal  m reading 
instruction.  As 
teachers  of  read- 
ing, it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  pay 
attention  to  what 

the  children  are  learning  about  the  nature 
of  reading.  By  observing  the  children  s 
needs  through  reading  and  writing,  teach- 
ers can  help  children  to  develop  skills  of 
word  recognition.  Certainly,  good  readers 
can  usually  sound  out  unfamiliar  words 
and  recognize  words  in  isolation  but  being 
able  to  recognize  and  say  words  does  not 
necessarily  make  us  a reader.  The  goal  of  a 
reading  lesson,  then,  is  not  that  the  child 
read  aloud  with  word  perfect  accuracy,  but 
that  the  children  learn  strategies  and  pro- 
cedures that  can  be  used  when  he  or  she  is 
alone  with  a book.  Children  therefore, 
need  to  understand  the  reading  process, 
thinking  and  acting  like  a reader. 

With  much  experience,  the  dedicated 
bird  watcher  learns  to  ably  discern,  recog- 
nize and  enjoy  a variety  of  birds  they 
encounter  in  their  own  backyards  and 
beyond.  Likewise,  children  who  consistently 
practice  watching  the  colorings,  markings, 
shapes,  behaviors  and  songs  of  words  they 
encounter  in  books  and  in  their  environ- 
ment, learn  to  raise  their  wings,  take  flight 
and  soar  into  the  world  of  reading  and 
writing.  El 
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"Research  indicates  that  the  most  critical 
factor  beneath  fluent  word  reading  is  the 
ability  to  recognize  letters,  spelling  patterns, 
and  whole  words,  effortlessly,  automatically, 
and  visually.  Moreover,  the  goal  of  all  reading 
instruction  — comprehension  — depends 
critically  on  this  ability." 

— M.J.  ADAMS 

What  could  arguably  be  described  as  a 
mountain  of  evidence  points  to  one 
inescapable  conclusion:  to  become  profi- 
cient readers  of  Engbsh,  children  must  learn 
to  break  the  alphabetic  code.  My  purpose 
here  is  threefold.  First,  I will  discuss  ways 
in  which  our  teaching  practice  should  be 
informed  and  shaped  by  research  evidence. 
Second,  I will  describe  word  recognition 
and  decoding  activities  based  on  that 
research  evidence  that  are  not  only  effec- 
tive, but  are  also  fun  and  engaging  for  chil- 
dren and  their  teachers.  Finally,  I wish  to 
end,  once  and  for  all,  the  myth  that  helping 


Paula  J.  Stanovich 
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children  become  fluent  readers  (i.e.,  auto- 
matic word  recognizers,  efficient  decoders, 
and  able  comprehenders)  necessarily  means 
boring  them  with  endless  rounds  of 
monotonous  workbook  activities. 
Remember,  folks,  you  heard  it  here  first: 

SKILL  * KILL  + DRILL  ! 

Research  in  reading  aquisition  has  been 
accumulating  evidence  over  the  course  of 
two  decades  or  more.  That  evidence  now 
provides  us  with  a solid  foundation  upon 
which  to  base  our  teaching  practice.  There 
seem  to  be  four  major  areas  in  which  we 
should  concentrate  our  efforts:  letter  know- 
ledge, phonemic  awareness,  decoding  and 
word  recognition,  and  spelling  and  writing. 

Letter  Knowledge 

Research  Findings 

Research  has  shown  that,  for  prereaders, 
familiarity  with  letters  is  a good  predictor 
oflater  reading  success.  Adams  (1990a, 
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1990b)  offers  four  potential  explanations 
for  this  finding.  At  least  three  of  the  expla- 
nations seem  to  argue  for  a “bootstrap- 
ping” effect.  That  is,  knowledge  of  letters 
provides  a prereader  with  entree  into  some 
of  the  more  difficult  skills  that  are  neces- 
sary for  mastering  the  alphabetic  code. 

For  example,  with  letter  knowledge 
firmly  under  control,  the  young  reader  is 
free  to  attend  to  more  complex  skills 
such  as  knowledge  of  letter  sounds  and 
word  patterns. 

One  of  the  very  first,  and  most  impor- 
tant, skills  that  children  need  to  master  in 
order  to  become  fluent  readers  is  knowl- 
edge of  letter  names.  Many  children  come 
to  kindergarten  already  knowing  letter 
names,  but  many  others  do  not.  Not  only 
is  ability  to  recognize  letters  a remarkable 
predictor  of  reading  achievement,  but  so 
too  is  the  speed  with  which  a child  can 
name  the  letters.  The  faster  the  ability  to 
recognize  letters,  the  better.  There  are  sev- 

II 


school.  They  have  nearly  all  been  exposed 
to  the  “Alphabet  Song”  and  can  easily  sing 
it  along  with  their  classmates.  Because  of 
this,  children  often  learn  to  say  the  names 
of  the  letters  before  they  learn  to  recog- 
nize them.  This  makes  our  job  of  teaching 
letter  recognition  that  much  easier  because 
the  children  are  now  free  to  concentrate 
on  the  more  difficult  task  of  matching 
those  names  to  those  peculiar  symbols  we 
call  letters!  Activities  like  the  “Alphabet 
Song”  that  provide  musical  or  rhythmic 
cues  for  remembering  letter  names  are 
particularly  useful  with  younger  children. 

Letter  recognition  can  be  taught  using 
methods  that  prereaders  will  find  fun  and 
engaging.  Cunningham,  Moore,  Cunning- 
ham, and  Moore  (1995)  describe  several 
activities  that  either  involve  physical  move- 
ment or  are  based  on  familiar  card  games 
such  as  “Go  Fish”  and  “Concentration.” 
Many  children  find  flash  card  games  to  be 
fun  and  enjoy  trying  to  beat  their  previous 


Remember,  folks,  you  heard  it  here  first:  SKILL  7*  KILL  + DRILL! 
Research  in  reading  aquisition  has  been  accuiumulating  evidence 
over  the  course  of  two  decades  or  more. 
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eral  reasons  why  this  is  so,  but  there  are 
three  that  are  of  special  concern  to  class- 
room teachers.  First,  automatic  recognition 
of  individual  letters  allows  children  to 
perceive  words  as  being  made  up  of  letter 
patterns;  this  will  make  the  later  skills  of 
decoding  and  word  recognition  somewhat 
easier.  Second,  having  a label  for  each 
letter  gives  the  young  learner  something 
to  which  to  attach  the  letter  sound,  thus 
making  the  learning  of  letter  sounds  easier. 
And,  third,  being  able  to  recognize  letters 
rapidly  frees  up  attention  for  the  recog- 
nition of  letter  patterns  and  words. 

Instructional  Practice 

Many  children  have  acquired  knowledge 
of  letter  names  before  even  coming  to 


best  times.  By  competing  against  them- 
selves in  a flash  card  letter  recognition 
game,  children  will  develop  not  just  the 
ability  to  recognize  the  letters,  but  will 
also  increase  their  automaticity  with  the 
task  which  research  shows  to  be  very 
important  for  later  reading  success. 

Phonemic  Awareness 

Research  Findings 

One  of  the  best  predictors  of  future  read- 
ing success  in  young  children  is  their  level 
of  phonemic  awareness.  Phonemic  aware- 
ness, first,  is  the  understanding  that  speech 
is  made  up  of  small  segments  of  sound 
(phonemes)  and,  later,  the  ability  to  explic- 
itly manipulate  those  individual  sounds.  It 
is  important  to  note  here  that  I am  speak- 
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ing  of  playing  with  sounds , not  print. 
Phonemic  awareness  activities  can  be  clas- 
sified along  a developmental  continuum 
from  easier  to  more  difficult  as  follows. 


1.  Sound  matching:  identifying  or  pro- 
ducing words  that  begin  with  the  same 
sound.  Examples:  given  pictures  of  a dog, 
a snake,  and  a cat,  the  child  is  asked  which 
one  begins  with  the  /s/  sound;  the  child 
is  asked  to  provide  some  words  that  start 
with  the  /d/  sound  (e.g.,  dog,  duck,  door). 

2.  Blending:  combining  a set  of  given 
individual  phonemes  to  produce  a word. 
Example:  the  teacher  says  the  series  of 
isolated  sounds,  “/k/  /a/  / 1/ ,”  and  the 
child  responds  by  saying,  “cat.” 

3.  Sound  isolation:  identifying  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  or  ending  sounds  of  a given 
word.  Example:  When  asked,  “What’s  the 
sound  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  meet,” 
the  child  responds  by  saying,  “/m/.” 

4.  Sound  addition  or  substitution:  adding 
to  or  substituting  sounds  in  words.  Example: 

adding  / ch/  to  the  beginning  of  the 
“Old  MacDonald”  refrain,  “ee-igh, 
ee-igh,  oh,”  becomes  “chee-chigh, 
chee-chigh,  choh.” 

5.  Segmentation:  isolating  the 
individual  sounds  in  words. 

Example:  the  teacher  says  the  word 
“fan”  and  the  child  responds  by  saying 
the  series  of  isolated  sounds,  “/f/  /a/  / n/.” 
There  is  a voluminous  amount  of 
research  evidence  supporting  the  impor- 
tance of  phonemic  awareness  to  reading 
success.  Readers  who  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  phonemic  awareness 
and  its  role  in  reading  ability  and  disability 
are  directed  to  several  valuable  sources 
(Adams,  1990;  Blachman,  1991;  Griffith  & 
Olson,  1992;Jerger,  1996;  Stanovich,  1986, 
1992;  Yopp,  1992,  1995a,  1995b). 


Instructional  Practice 

Research  has  demonstrated  that  phonemic 
awareness  can  be  taught  (Ball  & Blachman, 
1991)  and  that  training  in  phonemic 
awareness  is  associated  with  future  success 
in  reading  and  spelling  (Bradley  & Bryant, 

1983;  Lundberg,  Frost,  & Petersen,  1988).  V 


There  are  many  enjoyable  activities  in 
which  kindergartners  can  engage  that 
facilitate  the  development  of  phonemic 
awareness.  Griffith  and  Olson  (1992)  sug- 
gest that  teachers  use  literature  that  makes 
playful  use  of  the  sounds  of  language  (e.g., 
makes  use  of  rhyme,  alliteration,  or  asso- 
nance) and  they  give  several  delightful 
examples  of  such  books.  In  her  1995  arti- 
cle in  The  Reading  Teacher,  HallieYopp 
(1995a)  presents  an  annotated  bibliography 
of  read-aloud  books  that  are  especially 
useful  for  developing  phonemic  awareness 
in  children  and  provides  suggestions  for 
how  teachers  can  best  use  the  books.  The 
books  all  involve  explicit  play  with  lan- 
guage, are  appropriate  for  young  children, 
and  lend  themselves  to  creative  extension. 

One  of  the  books  Yopp  suggests  that  1 
found  to  be  particularly  fun  to  use  with 
children  is  Moses  Supposes  His  Toeses  Are 
Roses  (Patz,  1983). Yopp  (1992)  is  also  the 
creator  of  several  wonderful  songs  that  are 
designed  to  foster  phonemic  awareness  by 
taking  advantage  of  children  s love  of  music. 

Other  activities  that  can  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  teaching  phonemic  awareness 
which  children  enjoy  are  activities  invol- 
ving rhyming,  riddles,  guessing  games, 
storytelling,  and  word  games.  An  exciting 
new  classroom  curriculum  developed  by 
Adams,  Foorman,  Lundberg,  and  Beeler 
(1998)  contains  dozens  of  carefully 
sequenced  activities  for  teaching  phonemic 
awareness.  The  curriculum  includes  teach- 
ing objectives  and  lesson  plans,  ideas  for 
listening  games  and  sound  manipulation 
exercises,  and  an  informal  screening  device. 
Because  the  activities  can  be  completed 
in  just  15  minutes  a day,  this  curriculum 
would  make  a useful  supplement  to  any 
language  and  reading  curriculum. 

Decoding  and  Word  Recognition 

Research  Findings 

The  research  base  on  fluent  reading  is 
quite  large  and  space  limitations  here  do 
not  allow  me  even  to  begin  a proper 
review.  Therefore,  the  interested  reader  is 
directed  to  the  several  excellent  reviews 
mentioned  previously,  especially  to  Adams 


(1990a).  For  our  present  purposes,  howev- 
er, there  are  two  important  conclusions 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  research  on 
fluent  readers:  fluent  reading  requires 
quick  and  automatic  recognition  of  high- 
frequency  words,  and  fluent  reading 
requires  the  use  of  strategies  for  decoding 
unfamiliar  words.  Activities  that  promote 
the  development  of  one  or  both  of  these 
are  absolutely  vital  for  beginning  readers. 
Once  again,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
these  skills  can  be  taught  without  the  use 
of  worksheets  as  the  activities  below  quite 
clearly  demonstrate. 


Instructional  Practice 

Word  wall.  One  technique  that  is  particu- 
larly beneficial  for  promoting  both  word 
recognition  and  spelling  (especially  of 
high-frequency  words,  which  often  have 
irregular  spelling  patterns)  is  the  use  of 
a word  wall.  Pat  Cunningham  and  her 
colleagues  describe  many  activities  in 
which  teachers  and  students  can  enga 
based  on  their  “Words  on  the  Wall” 
(Cunningham,  1996;  Cunningham  & 
Allmgton,  1994,  Cunningham  et  al.,  1995). 
The  teacher  selects  five  words  each  week 
to  add  to  a visual  display  on  a wall  or 
bulletin  board  in  the  classroom.  According 
to  Cunningham  and  colleagues,  word 
selection  can  vary  from  one  classroom  to 
another,  but  most  of  the  words  chosen  for 
the  word  wall  should  share  one  of  two 
characteristics:  they  should  be  words  that 
the  children  will  encounter  often  or  need 
to  use  often  in  their  reading  and  writing 
activities  (e.g.,  high-frequency  words  such 
as  “the”  and  “said”),  or  they  should  be 
words  that  are  easily  confused  with  other 
words  (e.g., “to”, “two,”  and  “too”). 
Teachers  may  then  select  words  from 
a variety  of  sources  or  for  a variety  of 
reasons.  Words  may  be  taken  from  basal 
readers,  big  books,  or  trade  books  that 
the  children  are  reading,  and  the  teacher 
may  add  words  that  she  sees  the  children 
commonly  misspelling  in  their  journal 
writing  activities. 

Cunningham  and  her  colleagues  pro- 
vide specific  suggestions  for  organizing  and 


displaying  the  words  and  also  give  sample 
lists  for  various  grade  levels;  the  interested 
reader  is  directed  to  the  sources  cited  above 
for  further  details.  Finally,  there  are  many 
fun  activities  in  which  teachers  and  stu- 
dents can  engage  in  order  that  daily  prac- 
tice with  the  words  on  the  wall  can  occur: 
clapping,  chanting,  writing,  rhyming,  and 
my  favorite  — “Be  a Mind  Reader.”  In 
this  latter  activity  the  teacher  provides  the 
children  with  a series  of  five  clues,  with 
each  succeeding  clue  becoming  more  spe- 
cific in  its  diagnosticity.  The  children  write 
down  an  answer  at  each  stage  of  the  cluing 
process  and  the  goal  is,  of  course,  for  the 
students  to  determine  the  correct  word  as 


early  as  possible  in  the  sequence. 

Making  Words.  Another  activity  developed 
by  Cunningham  and  her  colleagues  that  is 
designed  to  promote  word  recog-nition, 
decoding,  and  spelling  is  “Making  Words” 
(Cunningham,  1996;  Cunningham  & 
Allmgton,  1994,  Cunningham  et  al.,  1995). 
Children  are  given  a specific  set  of  letters 
and,  with  the  teachers  guidance,  spell  a 
series  of  words  using  those  letters.  The 
teacher  designs  each  lesson  in  such  a way 
that  children  are  encouraged  to  make  dis- 
coveries about  words  and  spelling  patterns. 
“Making  Words”  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
phonics  activity  that  can  help  sound  the 
death  knell  for  those  “kill  and  drill”  work- 
sheets we  all  hate  so  much.  Its  strengths  lie 
in  its  attributes.  It  is  a hands-on  activity  that 
moves  at  a quick  pace,  it  is  an  every-pupil 
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Because  "Making  Words"  is  an  activity  that  children  enjoy, 
it  provides  them  with  the  frequent,  intense  doses  of  word  study 
that  are  so  necessary  for  fluent  reading  development. 
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response  activity,  and  it  provides  limitless 
opportunities  for  students  to  discover 
the  workings  of  the  alphabetic  system. 
Because  “Making  Words”  is  an  activity 
that  children  enjoy,  it  provides  them 
with  the  frequent,  intense  doses  of  word 
study  that  are  so  necessary  for  fluent  read- 
ing development. 

Decoding  by  analogy.  In  her  exceptionally 
thorough  and  eminently  readable  review  of 
research  on  reading  acquisition,  Marilyn 
Jaegger  Adams  (1990a)  describes  a line  of 
research  showing  that  teaching  word 
recognition  through  the  use  of  syllable 
parts  called  “onsets”  and  “rimes”  has  some 
advantages  over  many  of  the  more  trad- 
itional rules-based  phonics  programs. The 
rime  is  composed  of  the  vowel  and  any 
consonant  sounds  that  come  after  it,  while 
the  onset  is  any  consonant  sounds  that 
precede  the  vowel  (if  any) . Here  are  five 
examples  you  might  find  useful  for  under- 
standing the  concepts  of  onset  and  rime: 


Word 

Onset 

Rime 

at 

— 

at 

sat 

s 

at 

chat 

ch 

at 

slat 

si 

at 

splat 

spl 

at 

The  advantages  to  the  use  of  onsets  and 
rimes  are  several.  First,  children  seem  to 
find  it  easier  to  decode  words  using  onsets 
and  rimes  in  contrast  to  using  spellmg-to- 
sound  correspondences  or  phonic  general- 
izations (Treiman,  1985).  Second,  there  is 
evidence  that  the  rimes  that  appear  most 
often  in  primary-grade  texts  and  that  are 
commonly  found  in  the  speaking  vocab- 
ulary of  primary-grade  children  are  very 
stable  (i.e.,  consistently  pronounced  the 
same) . Finally,  the  use  of  onsets  and  rimes 
is  an  efficient  method  for  teaching  decod- 
ing to  early  readers  as  demonstrated  by 
the  chart  in  the  next  column,  showing  a 
set  of  37  phonograms  (orthographic  repre- 
sentations of  rimes)  which  can  be  used  to 
decode  nearly  500  primary-grade  words 
(Cunningham,  1992-1993):  ► 


Teachers  will,  of  course,  recognize  that 
the  group  of  words  created  by  using  one 
rime  and  its  many  onsets  are  what  are 
generally  referred  to  as  word  families. 
When  we  teach  children  (or  they  discover) 
how  to  use  one  member  of  a word  family 
to  decode  another  member  of  the  same 
family  (i.e.,  a “neighbor”),  this  is  called 
decoding  by  analogy. 

One  of  the  researchers  who  has  done 
work  on  beginning  readers’  use  of  analo- 
gies for  decoding  is  Usha  Goswami  (1993, 
1995).  Her  research  has  been  used  to 
design  a strand  of  supplemental  reading 
activities  that  include  a delightful  series  of 
1 2 story  rhyme  books  (in  both  regular  size 
and  big  book  size)  and  a teacher’s  guide 
(Goswami,  1996).  Each  of  the  story  rhyme 
books  focuses  on  several  word  families  and 
can  be  used  in  a variety  of  ways  to  help 
children  develop  both  phonological  aware- 
ness and  decoding  skills.  The  teacher’s 
guide  presents  many  ideas  for  enjoyable 
activities  including  a clue  game  in  which 
the  teacher  can  model  the  analogy  process 
explicitly  for  her  students.  Other  activities 
include  card  games,  word  play  (e.g.,  tongue 
twisters,  alliteration),  and  art. 

Benchmark  School.  Work  with  students 
who  are  at  risk  for  reading  failure  has  led 
Irene  Gaskins  and  her  colleagues  (Gaskins, 
Downer,  Anderson,  Cunningham,  Gaskins, 


-ack 

-ail 

-ain 

-ake 

-ale 

-ame 

-an 

-ank 

-ap 

-ash 

-at 

-ate 

-aw 

-ay 

-eat 

-ell 

-est 

-ice 

-ick 

-ide 

-ight 

-ill 

-in 

-ine 

-ing 

-ink 

-ip 

-it 

-ock 

-oke 

-op 

-ore 

-ot 

-uck 

-ug 

-ump 

-unk 

& Schommer,  1988;  Gaskins,  Ehri,  Cress, 
O’Hara,  & Donnelly,  1996-1997;  Gaskins, 
Ehri,  Cress,  O’Hara,  & Donnelly,  1997)  to 
develop  the  Benchmark  Word  Identifi- 
cation program  (BWI),  a program  of  word 
learning  activities  for  helping  children  to 
make  discoveries  about  the  alphabetic  sys- 
tem. The  program  centers  around  120  key 
words  containing  high-frequency  phono- 
grams and  teaches  students  to  decode  new 
words  by  analogy  using  the  key  words 
which  are  displayed  on  the  wall  (i.e.,  using 
familiar  words  to  read  unknown  words  by 
recognizing  similarities  between  them  such 
as  using  the  word  “get”  to  decode  the 
word  “wet”). 

A significant  portion  of  the  BWI  pro- 
gram is  based  on  the  research  of  Linnea 
Ehri  (1992,  1994)  who  has  helped  to 
elucidate  our  understanding  of  sight  word 
learning.  Ehri  has  demonstrated  that, 
unlike  the  conventional  view  of  sight 
word  learning  as  simply  memorizing  the 
visual  forms  of  words,  in  all  actuality,  in 
order  to  store  sight  words  in  memory, 
readers  must  bond  the  visual  or  written 
symbols  with  their  spoken  forms  which 
are  already  in  memory.  This  process 
involves  segmenting  the  pronunciation 
of  words  in  such  a way  that  they  map  into 
the  corresponding  letter  units.  Ehri  argues 
that  there  is  a developmental  sequence  that 
beginning  readers  go  through  in  order 
to  master  this  process  and  that  the  final, 
most  mature  phase,  involves  larger  units 
of  letters  such  as  those  found  in  the 
phonograms  presented  earlier. 

The  Benchmark  team  has  recently 
restructured  their  teaching  program  based 
on  this  research  evidence.  The  new  pro- 
gram emphasizes  activities  that  will  help 
students  move  through  the  developmental 
sequence  and  arrive  at  the  most  advanced 
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phase  so  that  they  will  then  be  able  to 
analogize.  Gaskins  and  her  colleagues  have 
added  components  to  the  program  to  help 
students  fully  analyze  spoken  and  written 
words  and  to  encourage  them  to  make 
their  own  discoveries  about  the  structure 
of  the  alphabetic  spelling  system  through 
discussion  about  their  word  learning.  The 
new  program  is  fully  described  in  the 
Gaskins  et  al.  (1997)  article  already  cited. 
Students  engage  in  work  as  “word  detec- 
tives’’ in  order  to  identify  the  strategies 
they  are  using,  discover  why  the  strategies 
are  important,  and  figure  out  when  and 
how  they  should  use  these  strategies. 
Students  also  engage  in  guided  practice 
that  is  based  on  the  strategies  they  are 
discovering.  It  is  clear  from  the  authors’ 
descriptions  and  from  the  transcripts  of  the 
teacher  student  interchanges  that  are  pro- 
vided that  the  children  are  enjoying  the 
process  of  discovering  things  about  the  lan- 
guage (written  and  spoken)  that  they  use. 

“This  public  talk  about  language  pro- 
vides students  with  the  metacognitive 
tools  they  need  [in  order]  to  be  in 
control  of  learning  words  on  their 
own.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
students  love  sharing  their  discover- 
ies and  witnessing  the  astonishment 
of  adults  when  students  notice  regu- 
larities that  have  not  been  mentioned 
in  class  or  that  adults  themselves  have  not 
recognized”  (Gaskins  et.  al,  1997,  p.  176). 

Spelling  and  Writing 

Research  Findings 

It  is  probable  that  the  positive  relationship 
between  reading  and  writing  is  bidirec- 
tional in  nature,  i.e.,  practice  in  spelling 
and  writing  leads  to  an  improvement  in 
reading  ability  and  vice  versa.  In  this  paper 
I focus  on  the  former  relationship.  That 
is,  how  can  teachers  help  their  students 
become  better  decoders,  more  fluent 
readers,  and,  thus,  better  comprehenders 
through  the  use  of  spelling  and  writing 
activities? 

The  first  issue  one  confronts  nowadays 
when  discussing  the  subject  of  spelling  is, 
of  course,  the  use  of  invented  spelling.  The 


question  of  whether  to  allow  and  encour- 
age invented  spelling  is  a complex  one,  but 
Adams  (1990a,  1990b)  provides  a clear  and 
very  readable  summary  of  the  relevant 
research.  The  interested  reader  is  pointed 
to  those  sources  for  a more  specific  discus- 
sion. We  do  know,  however,  that  early 
writing  experience  that  allows  the  use  of 
invented  spelling  does  several  things:  it  fos- 
ters the  development  of  phonemic  aware- 
ness, promotes  understanding  of  the  alpha- 
betic principle,  and  increases  children’s 
interest  in  what  words  say  and  how  they 
are  spelled.  However,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  these  activities  are  best  done  in 
combination  with  direct  instruction  in 
reading  and  word  recognition.  Adams 
(1990b)  sums  up  these  issues  as  follows: 

“In  overview,  classroom  encouragement  of 
invented  spellings  and  independent  writing 
from  the  start  seems  a very  promising 
approach  toward  the  development  of 


on  research  into  invented  and  developmen- 
tal spelling.  Specifically,  it  draws  heavily 
upon  Henderson’s  work  on  the  five  stages 
of  spelling  development  (Henderson,  1990; 
Templeton  & Bear,  1992). The  program 
includes  more  than  300  word  study  activi- 
ties and  can  be  used  to  strengthen  any 
existing  spelling  program. 

The  central  word  study  activity  pre- 
sented in  Words  Their  Way  is  the  word  sort 
(the  categorizing  of  words  by  key  features) 
which  the  authors  contend  gives  students 
“opportunities  ...  to  make  logical  deci- 
sions about  the  ways  they  think  about 
word  elements  including  sound,  patterns, 
meaning,  and  use”  (p.  66). The  authors 
present  a variety  of  ways  for  students  to 
study  words  (picture  sorts,  word  sorts, 
word  hunts,  closed  sorts,  open  sorts,  blind 
sorts,  writing  sorts,  speed  sorts),  all  of  them 
interesting  and  engaging  and  they  provide 
a bibliography  of  children’s  books  which 


u 


...  early  writing  seems  an  incomparable  means  of  developing 
children's  abilities  to  reflect  on  their  own  thoughts,  to  elaborate 
and  organize  their  ideas,  and  to  express  themselves  in  print. 


phonemic  awareness  and  orthographic 
skills.  Beyond  this,  early  writing  seems 
an  incomparable  means  of  developing 
children’s  abilities  to  reflect  on  their  own 
thoughts,  to  elaborate  and  organize  their 
ideas,  and  to  express  themselves  in  print. 
Moreover,  such  challenges  require  children 
to  think  actively  about  print”  (p.  99). 

Instructional  Practice 

All  of  this  research  evidence  points  the  way 
toward  the  importance  of  word  study  for 
students.  One  of  my  favorite  methods  for 
getting  students  involved  in  active  word 
study  and  word  play  is  Words  Their  Way, 
developed  by  Bear,  Invernizzi,  Templeton, 
and  Johnston  (1996). This  program  is  based 


can  be  used  for  word  study.  Many  of  the 
activities  described  for  use  with  younger 
children  (i.e.,  emergent  learners  in  the 
preliterate  stage)  include  manipulatives 
(e.g.,  “Paste  the  Pasta”  and  “Alpha-Bit 
Sort”)  or  music  (e.g.,  “The  Name  Game”). 
Also,  many  of  the  activities  provided  are 
based  on  a game  format  (e.g., “Bingo,” 
“Lotto,”  and  “Concentration”). 

Finally,  readers  who  are  interested 
in  further  exploring  the  relationships 
between  teaching  reading,  writing,  and 
spelling  together  are  referred  to  Temple, 
Nathan,  Burris,  and  Temple  (1988)  who 
provide  an  excellent  blueprint  for  setting 
up  a classroom  in  which  young  children 
can  learn  to  read  and  write.  Q 
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This  article  is  concerned  with  literacy,  individual 
differences  in  literacy,  and  how  we  as  parents  and 
educators  can  help  children  become  literate.  We  begin 
by  illustrating  "literacy"  with  a number  of  passages 
which  can  be  read  and  understood  by  children  in  different 
grade  levels.  These  passages  are  typical  first,  third,  sixth, 
ninth,  and  twelfth  grade  passages.  This  means  that  we 
would  expect  median  or  "middle"  children  in  the  specified 
grade  to  comprehend  these  passages  in  print. 


The  first  example  is  a “typical  first  grade 
passage”  as  presented  in  Chall  and  Dale’s 
(1995)  new  book  Readability  Revisited , and 
in  the  Impressions  Grade  One  Anthology: 

The  next  passage  is  a Grade  3 level 
passage  at  a general  level. 

The  Grade  6 passage  demonstrates 
typical  performance  at  the  end  of  elemen- 
tary school. 

The  Grade  9-10  passage  illustrates  what 
we  might  expect  from  children  who  have 
finished  the  intermediate  transition  years. 

Finally,  the  Grade  11-12  passage  is 
typical  of  what  might  be  expected  from  a 
student  passing  a proposed  literacy  test. 

While  “middle”  or  average  children  can 


handle  these  passages  at  their  age 
level,  there  are  many  others  of  the 
same  ages  who  can  handle  more  advanced 
passages,  and  many  others  who  cannot  read 
and  understand  passages  at  “their”  grade 
level.  In  any  given  type  of  skill  (e.g.,  com- 
putation, reading),  it  appears  that  by  Grade 
9,  the  most  advanced  25  percent  of  students 
in  that  skill  are  at  least  three  years  ahead  of 
the  least  advanced  25  percent.  If  we  limit 
the  comparison  to  the  most  advanced  10 
percent  in  a given  subject  versus  the  least 
advanced  10  percent,  the  range  between 
them  stretches  to  six  grade-equivalent  years! 

We  are  referring  to  rather  traditional 
means  of  assessing  “comprehension”  — 
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those  used  in  “standardized  tests.”  Contrary 
to  many  assertions  that  such  tests  are  of  lit- 
tle value,  the  fact  is  that  performance  on 
traditional  reading  comprehension  tests 
sometimes  tells  us  more  than  we  really 
want  to  know. 

Comprehension  test  scores  at  the  end 
of  Grade  3 predict  half  the  variance  in 
comprehension  tests  at  the  end  of  Grade 
12  (Bloom,  1976). This  prediction  is  partly 
causal:  better  readers  choose  to  read  more 
and  continue  to  improve  both  their  read- 
ing “mechanics”  (word  identification  skills, 
interpretation  of  punctuation,  etc.)  and  the 


Examples  of  Reading 


Passages  illustrating  first,  third,  sixth,  ninth, 
and  twelfth  grade  level  difficulty,  reproduced 
with  permission  from  Chall  and  Dale's 
Readability  Revisited  (1995)  Brookline  Books. 

Reading  Level  1 (end  of  first  grade) 

One  morning  Toad  sat  in  bed. 

"I  have  many  things  to  do,"  he  said. 

"I  will  write  them  all  down  on  a list 
so  that  I can  remember  them." 

Toad  wrote  on  a piece  of  paper: 

A list  of  things  to  do  today. 

Then  he  wrote: 

Wake  up. 

"I  have  done  that,"  said  Toad, 
and  he  crossed  it  out: 

(From:  Frog  and  Toad  Together) 


Reading  Level  3 

Once  upon  a time  a very  small  witch  was 
walking  in  the  woods.  The  cold  wind  was 
blowing  the  dry  leaves  all  around  her.  The 
little  witch  was  frantically  searching  for  a 
house  for  the  winter.  She  could  not  find  one. 
Suddenly  a piece  of  orange  paper,  blown  by 
the  wind,  landed  at  her  feet.  She  picked  it  up. 

The  little  witch  looked  closely  at  the  paper 
and  then  she  said,  "I  shall  make  myself  a 


scope  of  their  language  — in  other 
words  better  literacy  at  Grade  3 begets 
better  literacy  in  Grade  12.  Later  literacy 
scores  are  highly  correlated  with  success  in 
university.  Presumably,  literacy  scores  are 
also  correlated  with  success  on  jobs  which 
require  reading  ability. 

How  and  Why  Children 
Differ  in  Literacy 

There  are  two  major  areas  of  literacy 
progress  which  underlie  observed  differ- 
ences in  reading  comprehension:  print 
mechanics  and  language  comprehension. 

Of  course,  many  students  experience 
difficulties  in  both  areas. 

Print  Mechanics.  There  are  many  children 
who  could  understand  “grade  level”  pas- 
sages — if  only  someone  would  read  them 
the  passage.  This  is  especially  true  in  Grades 
1 to  3 when  “grade  level”  passages  are  less 


little  house  from  this  piece  of  orange  paper." 

She  folded  the  paper  in  half.  Then  she  took 
her  scissors  (she  always  carried  a pair)... 
(From:  Highlights  for  Children) 


Reading  Level  6 

Eskimos  of  Alaska's  Arctic  north  coast  have 
hunted  whales  for  centuries. 

Survival  has  depended  on  killing  the  60- 
foot-long  bowhead  whales  that  swim  from  the 
Bering  Sea  to  the  ice-clogged  Beaufort  Sea 
each  spring.  The  Eskimos'  entire  way  of  life 
has  been  centered  around  the  hunt. 

But  now  that  way  of  life  is  being  threat- 
ened by  America's  need  for  oil,  say  many 
Eskimos  who  hunt  the  whales. 

Huge  amounts  of  oil  may  be  beneath  the 
Beaufort  Sea.  And  oil  companies  want  to 
begin  drilling  this  spring. 

However,  many  Eskimos  say  severe  storms 
and  ice  conditions  make  drilling  dangerous  ... 
(From:  My  Weekly  Reader,  Edition  6) 


Reading  Level  9-10 

The  controversy  over  the  laser-armed  satellite 
boils  down  to  two  related  questions:  Will  it  be 
technically  effective?  And  should  the  United 
States  make  a massive  effort  to  deploy  it? 


complex  than  stories  the  children  would 
choose  to  listen  to.  These  are  children 
whose  language  skills  are  adequate  for  the 
comprehending  the  texts  to  be  read,  but 
who  lack  what  might  be  called  “print 
mechanics”:  the  necessary  skills  to  identify 
print  words  efficiently  so  that  attention  can 
be  given  to  the  meaning  of  text. 

What  are  “print  mechanics”?  The  sim- 
plest test  is  the  number  of  increasingly  dif- 
ficult words  a child  can  read  aloud.  Many 
tests  of  print  mechanics  incorporate  speed 
as  well  as  accuracy  into  their  assessments. 

This  is  because  words  read  

very slowly are  hard 

to  comprehend.  We  literally  begin 

to  forget  the  first  words  we  read  in  a 
sentence  before  the  last  are  identified. 

However,  intimately  related  to  word 
identification  efficiency  is  decoding  power 
— the  ability  to  recognize  words  which 
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e vels 

To  its  backers,  the  laser  seems  the 
perfect  one  weapon.  Traveling  in  a straight 
line  at  186,000  miles  per  second,  a laser 
beam  is  tens  of  thousands  of  times  as  fast 
as  any  bullet.  It  could  strike  its  target  with 
a power  of  many  watts  per  square  inch.  The 
resulting  heat,  combined  with  a mechanical 
shock  wave  created  by  recoil  as  surface  lay- 
ers were  blasted  away,  would  quickly  melt  ... 
(From:  Discover) 


Reading  Level  11-12 

The  latest  finding  is  a refinement  of 
evidence  presented  last  summer  by  audio 
expert  James  Barger  — who  testified  there 
was  a 50  per  cent  probability  that  four  shots 
were  recorded  on  the  tape.  Barger  has 
recorded  test  firings  at  various  points  in  the 
Dealey  Plaza,  then  compared  them  with  the 
motorcycle  recording.  The  greatest  similarity 
was  produced  by  two  shots  from  the  book 
depository,  one  from  the  knoll  and  another 
from  the  depository.  But  Barger  did  not 
draw  firm  conclusions  because  he  could  not 
pinpoint  the  policeman's  motorcycle;  his 
estimate  could  have  been  18  feet  off  in  any 
direction.  Weiss,  whose  ... 

(From:  Newsweek) 


are  not  known,  in  print.  Doing  so  requires 
a grasp  of  the  complex  relationships 
between  print  and  speech.  Finally,  print 
mechanics  involve  some  understanding  of 
punctuation  — uses  of  spaces,  periods, 
capitals,  commas,  indents,  etc. 

Language  Comprehension 
There  are  children  whose  reading  mechan- 
ics are  developing  — they  can  look  at  a 
page  and  read  it  out  loud.  But  they  don’t 
understand  the  language.  (They  are  rather 
like  someone  reading  French  who  studied 
the  language  in  high  school  years  ago. 

They  can  say  the  words  but  they  have 
the  vocabulary  of  a young  child.)  These 
children  have  problems  with  language 
comprehension.  Fundamentally,  they  lack 
vocabulary  and  may  also  be  unfamiliar 
with  complex  sentence  structures. 

Becoming  “literate”  involves  both 
expanding  the  language  that  one  can  v 


comprehend,  and  increasing  the  power  of 
one’s  reading  mechanics,  so  that  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  words  can  be  identi- 
fied in  print.  In  time,  even  unfamiliar 
words  must  be  given  pronunciations  — 
otherwise,  the  reader  will  be  unable  to 
communicate  to  others  about  such  words 
even  if  she  succeeds  in  grasping  their 
meaning.  As  we  grow  older,  we  can  under- 
stand increasingly  complex  language.  For 
the  most  part,  that  means  we  “know” 
more  and  more  words.  Furthermore,  when 
we  know  most  of  the  words  in  a passage, 
book,  or  lecture,  we  can  often  figure  out 
the  rest.  The  problem  is  that  “most  of  the 
words”  means  95  percent  or  more  — 19 
out  of  20  words. 

A Definition  of  Beginning  Reading 
For  us,  “beginning  reading”  ends  when  a 
child  can  comprehend  in  print  anything 
she  could  comprehend  if  she  heard  it.  As 
late  as  Grade  3,  the  majority  of  children  can 
comprehend  more  complex  language  when 
they  hear  it  than  they  can  comprehend 
when  they  read  it.  By  this  we  mean  that 
you  can  take  reading  comprehension  pas- 
sages and  questions  which  children  can’t 
answer  when  they  read  them  — but  answer 
if  the  material  is  read  to  them.  For  example, 
Biemiller  and  Siegel  found  that  among  the 
advantaged  Grade  3 children  only  about  20 


sizeable  minority  in  Grade  6 and  later 
grades  for  whom  print  language  remains 
less  usable  than  oral  language. 

Unfortunately,  by  Grade  6 — indeed 
by  Grade  4 — our  school  system  and 
our  culture  assume  that  much  of  one’s  lan- 
guage growth  (increasing  vocabulary  and 
complexity  of  language)  is  going  to  occur 
through  using  print  language.  If  you  can’t 
read  and  understand  “grade  level”  print 
language,  not  only  will  you  fail  to  learn 
specific  content  in  school  — you  will 
fail  to  expand  your  language  since  print 
is  where  you  will  encounter  most  of  the 
situations  which  challenge  language  and 
provoke  further  language  growth. Yet,  by 
the  end  of  elementary  school  we  still 
have  many  children  who  can’t  use  grade 
level  “print”  language.  We  have  even  more 
children  for  whom  both  oral  and  print 
language  remains  less  developed  than  it 
could  be. 

Sources  of  Differences 
in  Reading  Progress 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  there  are  two 
major  sources  of  limitation  in  literacy 
growth:  print  mechanics  and  language 
comprehension. 

Problems  with  Print  Mechanics 

The  majority  of  children  experiencing 
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For  us,  "beginning  reading"  ends  when  a child  can  comprehend 
in  print  anything  she  could  comprehend  if  she  heard  it. 


percent  could  comprehend  any  passage  in 
print  that  they  could  comprehend  when 
they  heard  it.  The  rest  of  the  children  had 
more  advanced  oral  comprehension.  By 
Grade  6,  they  found  that  about  two  thirds 
of  this  advantaged  population  could  com- 
prehend any  passage  in  print  that  they 
could  comprehend  on  hearing  it. 

Studies  have  also  shown  a narrowing 
average  gap  between  listening  and  reading 
comprehension.  But  this  “average”  gap 
hides  the  reality  that  there  remains  a 


literacy  “difficulties”  at  the  end  of  Grade  3 
— children  comprehending  below  the 
40th  or  30th  percentile  — have  problems 
with  print  mechanics.  Put  plainly,  they 
cannot  recognize  in  print  a lot  of  words 
they  “know”  when  they  hear  them.  Why  is 
this  so?  There  are  a number  of  reasons: 

• the  instruction  they  receive 

• how  much  they  read 

• the  amount  of  encouragement  they 
receive  from  their  parents,  classmates, 
and  teacher 


• their  health  (especially  hearing  and  vision) 

• their  age 

• their  general  rate  of  cognitive  develop- 
ment 

• specific  reading  disabilities 

Let’s  look  at  some  of  these  in  a little 
more  detail: 

Vision  and  Hearing.  When  children  can’t 
hear  phonemic  differences,  or  see  text  in 
big  books,  on  blackboards,  or  models  post- 
ed on  walls,  they  are  unlikely  to  learn 
much  about  them.  Surveys  suggest  that 
up  to  30  percent  of  children  experience 
significant  hearing  loss  due  to  infections 
during  elementary  school.  We  don’t  have 
comparable  numbers  for  vision,  but  we 
know  from  personal  experience  that  vision 
problems  often  go  undetected  well  into 
first  or  second  grade,  despite  school 
screening  programs.  When  difficulties  with 
print  language  are  observed,  one  of  the 
first  steps  should  be  checking  visual  and 
auditory  acuity. 

Cognitive  Maturity  / “Readiness.  ” Some 
children  experiencing  problems  with 
reading  mechanics  initially  suffer  “read- 
iness problems”;  they  are  too  young  to 
profit  from  instruction  as  given.  Children 
born  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
(Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.)  are  at  a very  much 
greater  risk  for  problems  with  beginning 
reading  instruction  than  children  born 
in  the  first  three  months  (Cantalini, 
1987). The  retention  or  failure  rate 
of  December-born  children  is  three 
times  that  of  January  born  children. 
Practice.  There  is  much  agreement 
among  reading  experts  that  in  reading,  as 
in  most  other  areas  of  learning,  “practice 
makes  perfect”  — or  at  least,  better. 
Paradoxically,  when  we  examine  how 
much  reading  many  children  actually  do 
in  a week  in  an  Ontario  elementary  school 
classroom,  the  amount  is  often  ridiculously 
small,  especially  for  the  less  effective  readers. 
In  a recent  study  of  third-  and  fourth- 
grade  children  in  an  inner-city  Toronto 
school,  some  children  in  the  regular  class- 
room program  reported  that  the  most 
reading  they  were  getting  was  in  our 
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monthly  testing  — where  we  had  them 
read  perhaps  500  words.  By  spending  half 
an  hour  a day  reading  with  assistance, 
similar  children  were  reading  10  times  as 
much  as  their  classroom  controls.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  children  getting  planned 
and  assisted  practice  showed  large  gains 
in  reading  speed  and  unassisted  reading 
comprehension  over  the  16  weeks  of  the 
experiment  (Shany  & Biemiller  1995). 
Instructional  Deficits.  In  recent  years  in 
Ontario,  some  school  boards  have  dis- 
couraged the  teaching  of  directed  phonics 
lessons  and  the  use  of  reading  materials  in 
which  vocabulary  is  systematically  intro- 
duced. Furthermore,  teachers  often  omit 
systematic  instruction  of  groups  of  chil- 
dren at  reading  levels  at  which  they  can 
daily  build  new  print  vocabulary  and 
decoding  skills.  In  our  personal  obser- 
vations while  supervising  practice  teach- 
ing, it  appears  that  over  the  past  two  years 
there  has  been  a substantial  move  towards 
more  systematic  instruction  of  reading 
skills  in  the  Toronto  area.  However,  this 
may  be  far  from  universal,  and  there 
remain  many  more  children  in  need  of 
skillful  teaching. 

Combined  Effects.  Unfortunately,  risk  factors 
often  interact.  Thus,  a less-ready  child  may 
not  get  systematic  instruction,  or  may  not 
get  it  when  he/ she  is  ready  to  profit  from 
such  instruction.  Problems  in  maturity  or 
reading  talent  may  be  compounded  by 
lack  of  parental  interest  or  support.  But  it 
is  the  job  of  teachers  to  adjust  to  problems 
of  readiness.  A child  who  is  not  profiting 
from  formal  reading  instruction  at  age  5 
years  9 months  may  well  do  so  6 months 
later.  Real  maturational  “readiness”  issues 
should  be  “outgrown”  for  virtually  all  chil- 
dren by  age  seven.  Unfortunately,  children 
are  sometimes  written  off  as  “dyslexic”  or 
“learning  disabled”  by  that  age.  Children 
with  lagging  reading  skills  choose  to  read 
less  — and  lag  more!  Again,  it  is  the  job 
of  teachers  to  help  children  get  sufficient 
practice,  by  providing  materials  that  chil- 
dren can  read,  and  by  providing  assistance 
(from  older  children,  tapes,  etc.)  which 
permit  children  to  read  successfully. 


We  estimate  that  the  majority  of 
children  experiencing  serious  reading 
difficulties  by  the  end  of  Grade  3 do  so 
because  of  inappropriate  instruction  rather 
than  “deficits,”  “disabilities,”  “second 
language  status,”  or  other  phenomena  for 
which  schools  excuse  themselves.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  there  are  no  “reading  dis- 
abilities.” However,  reading  disabilities 
(cognitive  conditions  which  render  read- 
ing difficult  in  “otherwise  normal”  chil- 
dren) are  truly  rare  (3  to  6 percent  of  the 
population). There  is  a slightly  larger 
group  of  very  slowly  developing  children 
— at  present  we  call  them  “developmen- 
tally  challenged.”  Unfortunately,  among 
the  more  “normally”  developing  popula- 
tion, there  are  marked  differences  in  rates 
of  progress.  If  we  could  become  more 
concerned  that  progress  is  being  made, 
and  less  concerned  about  exactly  when  it 
is  made,  children,  parents,  and  teachers 
would  have  an  easier  time  of  it. 

Problems  with  Language  Comprehension. 

In  addition  to  problems  with  reading 
mechanics,  many  children  experience 
difficulty  with  comprehending  language 
as  they  move  into  the  junior  elementary 
grades.  The  language  they  are  expected 
to  read  increasingly  contains  unfamiliar 
vocabulary  and  longer  sentences.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  examine  carefully  ways 
of  addressing  the  problems  of  children 
who  are  experiencing  language  rather  than 
reading  mechanics  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  of  general 
cognitive  development  and  age,  lan- 
guage development  may  be  particularly 
affected  by: 

• the  child’s  engagement  with  text, 

• the  child’s  proficiency  in  the  language 
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she  brings  to  school  and  learns  in  school. 

Unfortunately,  the  language  demands 
of  many  primary  classrooms  are  too  often 
limited  to  the  children’s  reading  levels. 
Vocabulary,  discussions  of  narrative  plots, 
and  new  information  rarely  challenge 
children.  While  advantaged  children  often 
continue  to  develop  language  at  home, 
many  disadvantaged  and  some  ESL  chil- 
dren have  little  opportunity  to  expand 
vocabulary  and  to  deal  with  increasingly 
complex  narratives  and  accounts  during 
the  first  two  or  three  elementary  years. 

In  the  higher  grades,  reading  materials 
too  often  exceed  the  reading  or  language 
skills  of  the  students  using  them  (Chall  & 
Conard,  1991). 

Educational  Programs 

Building  Print  Mechanics. 

The  evidence  is  strong  that  when  begin- 
ning reading  instruction  incorporates  a 
focus  on  word  recognition  and  sound- 
symbol  relationships,  more  children  progress 
faster  in  acquiring  print  mechanics.  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  children  will  succeed 
at  “grade  level.”  For  children  who  make 
early  progress  in  reading,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  programs  that  plod  through  a 
lot  of  reading  skills  may  slow  their  reading 
compared  to  whole  language  programs.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  hold  children  back. 

But  we  must  be  clear  that  those  making 
rapid  progress  virtually  invariably  develop 
strong  word  recognition  and  word  attack 
skills.  When  such  skills  do  not  develop 
spontaneously  — as  is  true  for  about  half 
the  population  — we  as  teachers  have  an 
obligation  to  provide  instruction  that  works. 

A Teaching  Sequence  for  Beginning  Reading. 

1 . Check  vision  and  hearing.  Address  \ 
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problems,  (kindergarten) 

2.  Check  and,  if  necessary,  work  on 
phonemic  awareness.  Children  who 

are  “phonemically  aware"  — that  is  can 
manipulate  sounds  in  speech  — are  very 
clearly  more  successful  in  beginning  read- 
ing (Stanovich,  Cunningham,  & Cramer, 
1984,Yopp,  1995).  Phonemic  awareness 
can  be  addressed  in  the  context  of  games, 
puzzles,  poetry,  etc.  Doing  so  enhances 
reading  progress. 

3.  Check  and,  if  necessary,  work  on  letter 
knowledge.  Children  who  “know”  their 
letters  — i.e.,  can  name  them  on  sight  — 
are  generally  more  successful  in  beginning 
reading.  Early  letter  instruction  can  initially 
be  done  in  the  context  of  childrens  own 
names,  and  common  terms  in  a kinder- 
garten area  (i.e.,  blocks,  paint). Working  with 
three  dimensional  letters  (e.g.,  plasticine, 
magnetic  letters)  may  help. 

4.  Begin  to  develop  sight  words  and 
basic  mechanics  (e.g.,  right-left, 
top-bottom,  importance  of  spaces 
in  print).  Again,  this  can  initially  be 
done  around  important  words,  and 
with  simple  primers.  The  systematic 

use  of  picture  cues  can  help  children  who 
are  having  difficulty  learning  a small  sight 
vocabulary  (Biemiller  & Siegel,  1997). 

In  beginning  reading,  a child  should  be 
acquiring  at  least  an  average  of  a sight 
word  a day.  Two  to  four  a day  are  not 
unusual. 

5.  Begin  to  understand  the  relationship 
between  print  and  speech  — that  it  is 
possible  to  figure  out  how  to  read  a word 
from  how  the  word  is  written.  This  is  a 
difficult  concept  which  may  only  be 
teachable  when  children  move  into  the 
“concrete  operational”  or  “dimensional” 
stage  of  cognitive  development  between 
the  ages  of  5 and  7. 

6.  Begin  to  learn  letter-sound  relationships 
— what  is  commonly  called  phonics  or 
the  phonographemic  cueing  system.  About 
the  same  time  as  sight  vocabulary  begins 
to  be  acquired,  children  can  begin  to  build 
letter-sound  relationships.  Children  may 
also  begin  to  demonstrate  some  sound- 
letter  knowledge  through  “invented” 


spelling.  However,  spelling  is  a relatively 
less  certain  business,  and  it  will  typically 
come  more  slowly  than  reading  skills. 
Recent  research  suggests  that  the  onset- 
rime  or  “word  family”  approach  is  particu- 
larly effective  for  teaching  the  relationships 
between  print  and  speech  (Adams,  1990). 

7. There  must  continuously  be  reasonable 
pracdce  opportunities  to  read  text  using 
words  which  the  child  can  identify,  and  feel 
successful  in  doing  so.  The  great  advantage  of 
basal  readers  is  that  they  provide  this  kind  of 
vocabulary  control  using  authentic  stories  by 
significant  authors.  As  word  decoding  skills 
are  acquired,  there  should  be  increasing  cases 
of  encountering  words  the  child  can  decode. 
As  much  as  possible,  this  reading  should  be 
interesting.  Increasing  competence  in  reading 


be  including  instructional  settings  for  fos- 
tering oral  language  development,  such  as 
reading  stories  out  to  small  groups  that  are 
slightly  above  their  oral  language  level, 
defining  needed  vocabulary,  and  discussing 
content  (Biemiller  & Doxey,  1993). 

2.  Teachers  should  be  aware  of  the 
vocabulary  introduced  through  reading 
material.  If  particular  words  significant 

to  the  text  meaning  are  likely  to  be  diffi- 
cult for  some  children  in  the  classroom, 
teachers  should  make  a point  of  focusing 
such  words  (before  or  after  they  are  read) 
or  having  children  determine  their  mean- 
ings with  a variety  of  activities. 

3.  Teachers  should  continue  to  monitor 
children’s  vocabulary  growth  in  the  primary 
and  junior  years.  Children  should  be  gain- 
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and  the  enthusiasm  of  teachers  and  parents 
will  be  the  major  motivators  in  the  first  year 
or  two. 

Building  Language  Comprehension 
There  must  be  continuing  attention  to 
building  language  through  reading  to 
children  (preferably  in  smallish  groups), 
through  meaningful  discussion  of  what 
is  read  to  them  (and  to  some  extent,  of 
what  they  read),  and  through  increasingly 
providing  children  with  tools  for  under- 
standing texts  and  ways  of  coping  with 
non-understanding.  In  other  words, 
children  must  learn  to  ask  when  they 
don’t  understand  (and  not  be  punished 
for  doing  so),  they  must  learn  how  to  deal 
with  unfamiliar  words  and  concepts,  and 
they  must  make  new  language  their  own. 

1.  Teachers  should  assess  the  child’s  level 
of  English  vocabulary  when  they  begin 
instruction  in  reading.  If  this  level  is  any- 
where below  average,  the  teacher  should 


ing  at  least  a 1 ,000  words  a year  in  oral 
vocabulary.  By  the  end  of  Grade  3,  they 
should  be  competent  with  most  of  the 
words  on  Chall  and  Dale’s  3,000  word  list 
used  to  assess  readability  of  passages.  Words 
not  introduced  in  the  context  of  reading 
instruction  should  be  introduced  in  the 
context  of  reading  aloud  to  children  and 
related  follow-up  discussion. 

4.  In  general,  teachers  should  maintain 
a word-friendly  environment,  one  in 
which  learning  new  words  is  viewed  as 
desirable  and  praiseworthy.  There  should 
be  ongoing  attention  to  word-learning 
strategies,  and  to  helping  children  to  con- 
tinue using  new  words  once  learned. 

5.  Teachers  may  find  the  burden  of 
an  additional  vocabulary  curriculum 
difficult  to  manage.  We  suggest  making 
use  of  peer  group  discussions,  older 
students,  volunteers,  and  taped  reading 
assistance  as  methods  of  sharing  this 
burden. 


Literacy  Instruction  in  the  Classroom 

How  can  teachers  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives with  children  who  are  progressing  at 
different  rates  in  a single  classroom?  How 
can  teachers  provide  learning  opportuni- 
ties which  introduce  new  skills  and  strate- 
gies, consolidate  recently  introduced  skills, 
and  allow  children  to  take  increased 
responsibility  for  using  skills  and  strategies? 
This  requires  systematic  planning,  especially 
if  teachers  take  seriously  their  responsibility 
to  introduce  new  skills  to  students  “where 
they’re  at.”  What  is  a new  skill  to  one  stu- 
dent, requiring  careful  introduction  and 
consolidation,  is  an  application  skill  for 
another  student.  If  the  latter  student  is  to 
be  challenged  and  to  learn  new  things,  he 
or  she  will  have  to  be  introduced  to  more 
advanced  skills. 

This  means  that  some  literacy  instruc- 
tion should  be  “differentiated”  to  some 
extent  by  ability.  There  are  many  means  to 
differentiate  instruction.  In  Ontario,  it  has 
been  our  experience  that  the  majority  of 
primary  teachers  are  using  a combination 
of  whole-class  (undifferentiated)  instruc- 
tion and  individual  consultation.  A minor- 
ity of  Ontario  teachers  continue  to  use 
more  ability-grouped  instruction.  This 
approach  becomes  more  common  in  the 
junior  years. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  for  many 
teachers  to  provide  effective  instruction  to  the 
majority  of  students  using  nothing  but  whole 
class  and  individualized  instruction.  There 
simply  isn’t  enough  time  in  a week  to 
individually  introduce  each  child  to  the 
complex  skills  of  reading.  Even  if  the 
entire  school  week  were  devoted  solely  to 
literacy,  there  would  be  less  than  one  hour 
of  teaching  per  child,  and  this  assumes  that 
the  remainder  of  the  class  would  look  after 
itself  for  17  or  18  hours!  In  reality,  we  sus- 
pect that  few  children  receive  as  much  as 
1 5 minutes  a week  of  individual  teacher 
contact  related  to  literacy.  (This  would 
mean  that  a teacher  with  25  students  was 
spending  over  an  hour  a day  consulting 
with  individual  children  about  reading  and 
writing  while  the  rest  of  the  children  were 
working  on  their  own.)  Conversely, 


whole-class  instruction,  while  motivating 
the  children  with  shared  literacy  exper- 
iences, inevitably  by-passes  slower  learners 
who  may  need  more  intervention  and 
systematic  assistance. 

We  suggest  that  teachers  need  to  orga- 
nize times  when  groups  of  students  can: 

• acquire  new  skills  and  strategies  which 
the  children  in  the  group  need 

• consolidate  those  newly  acquired  skills 
and  previously  learned  skills  through  read- 
ing, writing,  speaking,  and  appropriate 
follow-up  activities 

• consult  with  others  about  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  what  they  have  read  and  written 

• apply  their  literacy  skills  in  authentic  tasks. 

Flexible  grouping  of  students  would 
differ  as  these  different  needs  are  addressed. 
Acquisition  learning  times  might  be  mainly 
ability  grouped.  Periods  for  consolidation  of 
skills  might  include  a mix  of  more  and  less 
skilled  children.  Consultation  activities 
require  similar  children  of  ability,  or  chil- 
dren in  consultative  roles  who  are  more 
skilled  than  others  who  may  be  younger. 

If  all  are  to  begin  to  master  reading,  it  is 
crucial  is  that  all  children  in  a classroom 
participate  in  consultation  activities  — 
not  just  the  “advanced  students.” 
(Meichenbaunr  & Biemiller  [1998]  present 
a detailed  discussion  of  how  these  different 
kinds  of  activities  can  be  included  in 
school  programs.) 

Teacher  time  during  literacy-oriented 
instructional  time  periods  may  be  more 
concentrated  on  working  with  groups  on 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  skills, 
while  child  time  during  these  blocks  would 
include  substantial  periods  for  working 
alone  or  with  classmates  on  consolidation 
of  and  consultation  about  skills  (including 
assisting  others  — either  in  or  out  of  their 
classroom). Teachers  and  children  might 
work  together  around  projects  or  themes 
using  literacy  skills. 

We  suggest  that  in  grades  one  to  three,  chil- 
dren spend  at  least  three  hours  a day  on  litera- 
cy-oriented activities  (reading,  writing,  and 
oral  language).  In  recent  years,  reports 
from  student  teachers  indicate  that  many 
children  spend  at  best  an  hour  a day  on 
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reading,  less  on  writing,  and  typically  none 
on  challenging  oral  language.  (We  do  not 
include  reading  to  the  whole  class  as  oral 
language  instruction,  unless  it  includes 
focused  instruction  and  meaningful  activi- 
ties.) In  junior  grades,  a greater  proportion 
of  that  time  might  be  incorporated  into 
project-centered  activity  as  the  children 
acquire  sufficient  skills  to  work  effectively. 
A great  deal  more  could  be  said  about 
organizing  classrooms  for  effective  instruc- 
tion, but  the  basic  point  is  that  teachers 
have  a responsibility  to  teach  as  many  as 
possible  of  their  children  to  become  effec- 
tive independent  readers  and  writers.  O 
This  paper  was  excerpted  from  the  authors’  submission  to 
Ontario's  Royal  Commission  on  Learning,  1995. 
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ending  the 

Reading  Wars 


Over  the  last  ten  years  the  phonics  ver- 
sus whole  language  debate  about  the 
best  method  for  teaching  reading  acquisi- 
tion has  generated  much  controversy  in 
the  reading  field  (e.g.,  Chall,  1992; 
Goodman,  1992;  Liberman  & Liberman, 
1990;  Mather,  1992;  Mosenthal,  1989; 
Perfetti,  1991;  Pressley  & Rankin,  1994). 
Indeed,  the  resulting  disputes  have  some- 
times been  referred  to  as  the  “reading 
wars.”  These  disputes,  which  have  at  times 
been  acrimonious,  have  helped  to  divert 
the  field’s  energies  away  from  our  primary 
goal  of  fostering  literacy  development. 
Most  important  of  all  these  disputes  have 
confused  and  demoralized  educators. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  points  of 
agreement  between  the  two  camps.  Some 
figures  who  have  been  central  in  the  con- 
troversies have  themselves  emphasized  the 
points  of  convergence  and  agreement. 
Jeanne  Chall  (1967,  1983)  has  pointed  out 
that  many  recommendations  and  practices 
commonly  associated  with  whole  language 
have  appeared  repeatedly  in  her  writings. 
She  tells  us  that  “Teaching  only  phonics 


— and  in  isolation  — was  not  a 
recommendation  of  the  Great 
Debate  in  1967  or  1983”  (1989, 
p.  525)  and  that,  in  common 
with  many  whole  language 
advocates,  she  “also  recommend- 
ed that  library  books,  rather 
than  workbooks,  be  used  by 
children  not  working  with  the 
teacher  and  that  writing  be 
incorporated  into  the  teaching 
of  reading”  (p.  525).  Chall  fur- 
ther reminds  us  that  “The  history  of  read- 
ing instruction  teaches  us  that  literature, 
writing,  and  thinking  are  not  exclusive 
properties  of  any  one  approach  to  begin- 
ning reading”  (p.  531). 

Chall  thus  points  to  some  issues  on 
which  the  viewpoints  of  the  two  camps 
display  considerable  convergence.  She  has 
no  compunctions  about  admitting  that 
“Some  teachers  may  inadvertently  overdo 
the  teaching  of  phonics,  leaving  little  time 
for  the  reading  of  stories  and  other  con- 
nected texts”  (1989,  p.  531).  Clearly  there 
is  plenty  of  scope  for  a “principle  of  charity” 
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to  operate  here.  Corresponding  to  Chalks 
statement  that  “some  teachers  may  inad- 
vertently overdo  the  teaching  of  phonics” 
we  simply  need  the  companion  admission 
that  “some  children  in  whole  language 
classrooms  do  not  pick  up  the  alphabetic 
principle  through  simple  immersion  in 
print  and  writing  activities,  and  such  chil- 
dren need  explicit  instruction  in  spelling- 
sound  correspondences” — a concession 
having  the  not  inconsiderable  advantage  of 
being  consistent  with  voluminous  research 
evidence  (e.g.,  Adams,  1990;  Adams  & 
Brack,  1993;  Byrne,  1992;  Felton,  1993; 
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Whole  language  advocates  have  carried  over  into  the  present 
debates  an  important  assumption  from  the  earlier  top-down 
models:  that  guessing  words  based  on  the  previous  context  of  the 
passage  is  an  efficacious  way  of  reading  and  of  learning  to  read. 
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Iverson  &Tunmer,  1993;  Share,  1995; 

Share  & Stanovich,  1995;Vellutino,  1991). 

Is  the  whole  language  movement  pre- 
pared to  make  such  an  admission?  Some 
readings  of  the  whole  language  hterature 
would  seem  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
negative  (McKenna  et  al.,  1994;  Perfetti, 
1991;  Pressley  & Rankin,  1994;Vellutino, 
1991).  Indeed,  Adams  (1991)  argues  that 
the  central  tenets  of  the  whole  language 
movement  are:  (1)  teacher  empowerment, 
(2)  child-centered  instruction,  (3)  integra- 
tion of  reading  and  writing,  (4)  a disavowal 
of  the  value  of  teaching  or  learning  phon- 
ics, and  (5)  subscription  to  the  view  that 
children  are  naturally  predisposed  toward 
written  language  acquisition”  (p.  41). 
Educators  working  from  a variety  of  dif- 
ferent perspectives  might  well  endorse  the 
first  three  points.  Clearly  the  key  points  of 
difference  are  issues  number  4 and  5.  What 
does  research  have  to  say  about  these  issues? 

The  Role  of  Context  in 
Word  Recognition 

Contemporary  whole  language  practice 
rests  on  the  information  processing 
assumptions  of  what  have  been  termed 
top-down  models  of  reading.  Advocates  of 
such  models  have  consistently  argued  that 
skilled  readers  rely  less  on  graphic  cues 
than  less-skilled  readers.  Smiths  (1971, 
1973,  1975)  well-known  hypothesis  is  that, 
being  sensitive  to  the  redundancy  afforded 
by  sentences,  good  readers  develop 
hypotheses  about  upcoming  words  and  are 
then  able  to  confirm  the  identity  of  a par- 
ticular word  by  sampling  only  a few  fea- 
tures in  the  visual  array.  Good  readers 
should  process  words  faster  because  their 


use  of  redundancy  lightens  the  load  on 
their  word  decoding  mechanisms. 

Whole  language  advocates  have  carried 
over  into  the  present  debates  an  important 
assumption  from  the  earher  top-down 
models:  that  guessing  words  based  on  the 
previous  context  of  the  passage  is  an  effi- 
cacious way  of  reading  and  of  learning  to 
read.  This  claim  — that  contextual  effects 
are  more  implicated  in  the  performance  of 
better  readers  — has  often  been  made  by 
proponents  of  top-down  models: 

“Guessing  in  the  way  I have  described 
it  is  not  just  a preferred  strategy  for  begin- 
ners and  fluent  readers  alike;  it  is  the  most 
efficient  manner  in  which  to  read  and 
learn  to  read”  (Smith,  1979,  p.  67). 

These  claims  still  serve  as  foundational 
assumptions  about  reading  acquisition  in 
the  whole  language  hterature.  In  fact,  an 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  contextual  guess- 
ing actually  represents  a classic  case  of  mis- 
taken analogy  in  science  and  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  such  for  over  a decade. 

Briefly,  the  history  of  the  issue  is  this. 
Models  of  reading  acquisition  and  individ- 
ual differences  in  reading  ability  were 
dominated  for  a considerable  time  by  top- 
down  conceptualizations  (e.g..  Smith, 

1971)  that  were  considerably  influenced 
by  analysis-by-synthesis  models  of  speech 
perception,  and  interactive  models  of 
recognition  that  were  derived  by  analogy 
to  artificial  intelligence  work  in  speech 
perception  (e.g.,  Rumelhart,  1977). The 
problem  here  is  that  the  analogy  to  writ- 
ten language  is  not  apt.  The  ambiguity  in 
decontextualized  speech  is  well  known. 

For  example,  excised  words  from  normal 
conversation  are  often  not  recognized  out 
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of  context.  This  does  not  hold  for  written 
language,  obviously.  A fluent  reader  can 
identify  written  words  with  near  per- 
fect accuracy  out  of  context.  In 
short,  the  physical  stimulus  alone 
completely  specifies  the  lexical  rep- 
resentation in  writing,  whereas  this 
is  not  always  true  in  speech.  The 
greater  diagnosticity  of  the  external 
stimulus  in  reading,  as  opposed  to  listen- 
ing, puts  a greater  premium  on  an  input 
system  that  can  deliver  a complete  repre- 
sentation of  the  stimulus  to  higher-level 
cognitive  systems. 

Another  problem  concerns  the  assump- 
tions that  have  been  made  about  the  prop- 
erties of  contextual  information.  It  is  often 
incorrectly  assumed  that  predicting  upcom- 
ing words  in  sentences  is  a relatively  easy 
and  highly  accurate  activity.  Actually,  many 
different  empirical  studies  have  indicated 
that  naturalistic  text  is  not  that  predictable 
(Gough,  1983;  Miller  & Coleman,  1967; 
Perfetti,  Goldman,  & Hogaboam,  1979). 

However,  a large  amount  of  much 
more  direct  empirical  evidence  exists  on 
the  issue  of  context  use.  This  research  has 
consistently  indicated  that  the  word  recog- 
nition of  better  readers  is  not  characterized 
by  more  reliance  on  contextual  informa- 
tion. However,  it  is  imperative  to  highlight 
the  issue  of  levels  of  processing.  There  is 
considerable  evidence  that  better  readers 
are  better  able  to  use  contextual  informa- 
tion to  facilitate  their  comprehension 
processes  (Baker  & Brown,  1984; 

Stanovich  & Cunningham,  1991). 
However,  recent  research  has  shown  that 
hypotheses  about  context  use  in  compre- 
hension have  been  inappropriately  gener- 
alized to  the  word  recognition  level.  When 
research  on  context  use  at  the  word  recog- 
nition level  is  examined,  it  shows  that 
studies  employing  a wide  variety  of  para- 
digms have  failed  to  find  that  good  readers 
rely  more  on  context  for  word  recognition 
than  poorer  readers.  The  finding  has 
consistently  been  that  not  only  do  the 
poorer  readers  in  these  studies  use  context, 
but  they  often  show  somewhat  larger 
contextual  effects  than  do  the  better 


readers  (Briggs,  Austin,  & Underwood, 
1984;  Bruck,  1988,  1990;  Perfetti,  1985; 
Schwantes,  1991;  Stanovich,  1980,  1986; 
Stanovich,  West,  & Feeman,  1981;  West  & 
Stanovich,  1978). 

Actually,  the  results  from  many  different 
paradigms  indicate  that  the  effects  of  back- 
ground knowledge  and  contextual  infor- 
mation attenuate  as  the  efficiency  of  word 
recognition  processes  increases  (Stanovich, 
1990). The  consistent  trend  in  the  litera- 
ture indicating  that  contextual  effects  on 
word  recognition  decrease  as  reading  skill 
increases  has  led  several  theorists  to  con- 
ceptualize the  logic  of  contextual  facilita- 
tion on  word  recognition  as  compensatory 
in  nature  (Perfetti,  1985;  Perfetti  & Roth, 
1981;  Stanovich,  1980,  1986,  1991).  It  is 
hypothesized  that  the  information  process- 
ing system  is  arranged  in  such  a way  that 
when  the  bottom-up  stimulus  analysis 
processes  that  result  in  word  recognition 
are  deficient,  the  system  compensates  by 
relying  more  heavily  on  other  knowledge 
sources  (e.g.,  contextual  information). 

Thus,  the  key  point  that  top-down  theo- 
rists got  wrong,  and  the  key  error  that  has 
been  perpetuated  by  the  inheritors  of  the 
top-down  view  — the  whole  language 
movement  — is  the  assumption  that  con- 
textual dependency  is  always  associated 
with  good  reading.  In  fact,  the  word 
recognition  skills  of  the  good  reader  are  so 
rapid,  automatic,  and  efficient  that  the 
skilled  reader  need  not  rely  on  contextual 
information.  In  fact,  it  is  poor  readers  who 
guess  from  context  — out  of  necessity 
because  their  decoding  skills  are  so  weak. 

In  summary,  contextual  information  is 
simply  no  substitute  for  the  ability  to 
decode  the  words  on  the  page.  But  here 
we  encounter  another  point  of  difference 
between  camps  in  the  reading  wars. 
Phonics  advocates  stress  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  decoding  ability  requires  the  child 
to  acquire  some  special  processing  skills 
and  that  some  children  need  to  be  explic- 
itly taught  these  skills.  Whole  language 
advocates  emphasize  that  decoding  skills 
can  be  acquired  naturally  through  immer- 
sion in  a print-rich  environment.  Again, 


fortunately,  there  is  ample  evidence  with 
which  to  adjudicate  this  controversy. 

How  “Natural”  is  the  Process  of 
Reading  Acquisition? 

The  disagreement  about  the  necessity  of 
teaching  decoding  skills  follows  from  the 
background  assumptions  of  the  two  camps 
concerning  whether  reading  acquisition 
should  be  characterized  as  an  “unnatural” 
task  (Gough  & Hillinger,  1980)  or  as  a 
“natural”  task  (Goodman,  1986)  for  young 
children.  Typical  of  the  latter  view  is  the 
statement  from  Goodman’s  (1986)  popular 
book  for  parents  and  teachers.  What’s 
Whole  in  Whole  Language:  “Why  do  people 
create  and  learn  written  language?  They 
need  it!  How  do  they  learn  it?  The  same 
way  they  learn  oral  language,  by  using  it  in 
authentic  literacy  events  that  meet  their 
needs.  Often  children  have  trouble  learn- 
ing written  language  in  school.  It’s  not 
because  it’s  harder  than  learning  oral  lan- 
guage, or  learned  differently.  It’s  because 
we’ve  made  it  hard  by  trying  to  make  it 
easy.  Frank  Smith  wrote  an  article  called 
“12  Easy  Ways  to  Make  Learning  to  Read 
Hard.”  Every  way  was  designed  to  make 
the  task  easy  by  breaking  it  up  in  small 
bits.  But  by  isolating  print  from  its  func- 
tional use,  by  teaching  skills  out  of  context 
and  focusing  on  written  language  as  an 
end  in  itself,  we  made  the  task  harder, 
impossible  for  some  children”  (p.  24). 

The  way  that  this  passage  equates  writ- 
ten language  learning  with  oral  language 
learning  illustrates  a recurring  theme  in 
the  whole  language  literature:  that  learning 
to  read  is  just  like  learning  to  speak. 
However,  as  many  cognitive  psychologists 
have  pointed  out  (see  Adams,  1990; 
Liberman,  1992;  Perfetti,  1991),  the  use 
of  the  speech/reading  analogy  ignores  the 
obvious  facts:  all  communities  of  human 
beings  have  developed  spoken  languages, 
but  only  a minority  of  these  exist  in  writ- 
ten form;  speech  is  almost  as  old  as  the 
human  species,  but  written  language  is  a 
recent  cultural  invention  of  the  last  three 
or  four  thousand  years;  and  virtually  all 
children  in  normal  environments  develop 


speech  easily,  whereas  most  children 
require  explicit  tuition  to  learn  to  read 
and  substantial  numbers  of  children  have 
difficulty  even  after  intensive  efforts  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  parents. 

Research  has  consistently  supported  the 
view  that  reading  is  not  acquired  naturally, 
in  the  same  way  as  speech.  In  a seminal 
paper,  Gough  and  Hillinger  (1980)  asserted 
that,  in  actuality,  we  should  consider  learn- 
ing to  read  to  be  an  “unnatural  act.”  This 
characterization  followed  from  their  two- 
stage  model  of  the  earliest  stages  of  reading 
acquisition  in  which  they  posited  that  the 
first  stage  was  one  of  paired-associate  learn- 
ing utilizing  minimal  cues.  That  is,  children 
initially  begin  to  associate  spoken  words 
with  particularly  salient  cues  in  the  visual 
array.  However,  the  paired-associate  proce- 
dure based  on  distinctive  visual  cues  is  not 
generative;  that  is,  it  is  of  no  help  in  recog- 
nizing unfamiliar  words  (see  Share,  1995). 

Normal  progress  in  reading  dictates  that 
the  child  make  the  transition  to  the  next 
stage  of  acquisition  which  requires  some 
degree  of  visual  and  speech  analysis. 

Unlike  the  first  stage,  where  the  child 
acquires  words  naturally  and  often  sponta- 
neously, the  fully  analytic  stage  is  not  natural 
and  almost  always  requires  intervention 
by  an  outsider  who  gives  cues  to  support 
analytic  processing  and/ or  presents  words 
in  ways  that  foster  such  processing  (Adams, 
1990;  Share,  1995).  Subsequent  research 
has  tended  to  support  Gough  and 
Hillinger’s  (1980)  conceptualization  (see 
Byrne,  1992;  Gough,  1993;  Gough  & Juel, 
1991;  Gough,  Juel,  & Griffith,  1992). 

Researchers  are  largely  agreed  on 
which  information  processing  abilities  are 
the  most  important  predictors  of  how  fast 
children  will  move  out  of  the  “natural” 
paired-associate  stage  and  into  the  “unnat- 
ural” stage  where  alphabetic  coding  skills 
are  used.  In  the  last  ten  years,  phonological 
processes  have  been  under  intense  scrutiny 
(Goswami  & Bryant,  1990;  Snowling, 

1987;  Stanovich,  1986,  1992;  Stanovich  & 
Siegel,  1 994;  Torgesen,  Wagner,  & Rashotte, 
1994). The  theoretical  reason  for  this 
attention  has  been  the  recognition  that 
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to  enable  the  powerful  self-teaching 
mechanism  inherent  in  an  alphabetic 
orthography  (Gough  & Hillinger,  1980; 
Share,  1995),  the  child  must  learn  the 
general  principle  that  spelling  corresponds 
to  sound  and  then  must  learn  sufficient 
exemplars  of  spelling-to-sound  correspon- 
dences to  support  efficient  decoding. 

Segmenting  visual  words  into  letter 
units  is  well  within  the  perceptual  cap- 
abilities of  every  nonimpaired  school-age 
child.  However,  the  development  of  the 
tendency  to  exhaustively  process  all  of 
the  visual  detail  in  words  (particularly 
the  sequence  of  interior  letters)  may  be 
difficult  for  some  children  (Frith,  1985; 
Stanovich,  1992;  Stanovich  &West,  1989). 
Nevertheless,  an  even  greater  source 
of  individual  differences  resides  in  the 
sounds  to  which  the  letters  map. 
Segmenting  speech  at  the  level  of 
phonemes  is  notoriously  difficult  for 
young  children  (Goswami  & Bryant, 

1990;  Lewkowitz,  1980;  Liberman, 
Shankweiler,  Fischer,  & Carter,  1974; 
Williams,  1984),  and  the  ability  to  do 
so  is  strongly  correlated  with  the  ease  of 
initial  reading  acquisition.  Note,  however, 
that  this  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
necessarily  wait  for  phonological  segmen- 
tation ability  to  fully  emerge  before 
introducing  words  and  the  alphabetic 
principle.  To  the  contrary,  there  is  much 
evidence  indicating  that  the  more  sophis- 
ticated types  of  segmentation  skills  are 
themselves  developed  by  instruction  in 
word  decoding  (Ehri,  1989;  Goswami  & 
Bryant,  1990). The  point  is  that  phono- 
logical segmentation  and  alphabetic 
coding  skill  are  in  a tightly  intertwined 
reciprocal  relationship  in  the  early  stages 
of  reading  acquisition  and  that  these  skills 
are  mutually  facilitative. 

The  emphasis  on  analytic  language 
skills  in  recent  research  highlights  another 
point  of  contention  between  different 
camps  in  the  reading  wars:  Do  children 
best  acquire  reading  skill  in  a holistic  man- 
ner or  through  direct  instruction  that 
emphasizes  analytic  attention  to  language 
components  (e.g.,  phonemes,  words,  etc.)? 


Analytic  Versus  Holistic  Approaches 
to  Reading  Acquisition 

We  have  argued  that  successful  reading 
acquisition  seems  to  require  the  develop- 
ment of  an  analytic  processing  stance 
towards  words  that  is  probably  not  the 
“natural”  processing  set  adopted  by  most 
children  and  that  some  children  have 
extreme  difficulty  in  adopting  such  a set. 
The  latter  group  of  children  will,  as  a 
result,  have  considerable  difficulty  building 
up  knowledge  of  subword  spelling-sound 
correspondences  — and  such  knowledge 
appears  to  be  almost  a necessary  prerequi- 
site of  fluent  reading  (Adams,  1990;  Gough 
et  al.,  1992;  Share,  1995;  Stanovich,  1982, 
1986,  1992;Vellutino,  1991). 

What  makes  the  analytic  processing 
set  difficult  for  some  children?  To  induce 
subword  spelling-sound  correspondences, 
children  must  become  sensitive  to  the  sub- 
word units  in  both  the  written  word  and 
in  the  representation  of  the  spoken  word. 
Research  indicates  that  some  children  have 
problems  dealing  with  subword  units  of 
speech  representations.  This  deficit  in 
segmental  language  skills  is  sometimes 
termed  a lack  of  phonological  awareness 
or  phonological  sensitivity  (e.g.,  Bradley  & 
Bryant,  1985;  Brack,  1992;  Goswami  & 
Bryant,  1990;  Stahl  & Murray,  1994; 
Stanovich,  1982,  1986,  1992;  Stanovich, 
Cunningham,  & Cramer,  1984;  Wagner  & 
Torgesen,  1987). 

Becoming  aware  of  the  segmental 
structure  of  language  appears  to  be  a pre- 
requisite to  rapid  reading  acquisition  in  an 
alphabetic  orthography.  Lack  of  phonolog- 
ical sensitivity  inhibits  the  learning  of  the 
alphabetic  coding  patterns  that  underlie 
fluent  word  recognition  (Bryant,  Maclean, 
Bradley,  & Crossland,  1990;  Goswami  & 


Bryant,  1990).  Alphabetic  coding  is  the 
most  critical  subprocess  that  supports  flu- 
ent reading  and  that  is  deficient  in  cases  of 
reading  disability  (Bruck,  1990,  1992; 
Rack,  Snowling,  & Olson,  1992;  Snowling, 
1980;  Stanovich  & Siegel,  1994). 

Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  research- 
ers have  moved  to  earlier  developmental 
levels  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  train- 
ing in  phonological  processing  skills.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  training  kinder- 
garten and  preschool  children  in  phono- 
logical sensitivity  skills  can  lead  to  faster 
rates  of  reading  and  spelling  acquisition 
(Blachman,  Ball,  Black,  & Tangel,  1994; 
Bradley  & Bryant,  1983,  1985;  Byrne,  & 
Fieldmg-Barnsley,  1991,  1993;  Cunning- 
ham, 1990;  Hatcher,  Hulme,  & Ellis,  1994; 
Lundberg,  Frost,  & Peterson,  1988;  Wise, 
1991).  Because  these  training  programs 
invariably  involve  the  segmentation  of 
words,  this  research  evidence  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  frequent  admonitions  not  to 
fractionate  language  on  the  part  of  whole 
language  advocates.  A large  data  base  now 
contradicts  this  position. 

This  admonition  to  “not  break  up” 
language  is  not  very  helpful  to  teachers 
faced  with  children  who  are  struggling  in 
reading.  In  contrast,  the  growing  know- 
ledge of  the  role  of  phonological  process- 
ing in  reading  holds  out  great  hope  for 
educational  applications.  First,  phonolog- 
ical sensitivity  can  be  assessed  very  early 
in  development,  prior  to  school  entrance 
(Blachman,  1989;  Maclean,  Bryant,  & 
Bradley,  1987).  Secondly,  the  research  cited 
above  indicates  that  phonological  sensitivity 
can  be  increased  through  appropriate 
preschool  experiences,  and  that  such  train- 
ing results  in  a significant  increase  in  word 
recognition  and  of  spelling  skills.  This 
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training  is  even  more  effective  when  com- 
bined with  practice  in  recognizing  letter- 
sound  correspondences  (see  Hatcher  et  al., 
1994).  All  of  this  research  converges  with 
the  findings  from  instructional-comparison 
studies  of  slightly  older  children  indicating 
that  a code  emphasis  is  more  efficacious  in 
early  reading  instruction  than  holistic  pro- 
grams that  deemphasize  phonological 
analysis  and  letter-sound  training  — par- 
ticularly for  poor  readers  (Adams,  1990; 
Adams  & Brack,  1993;  Brown  & Felton, 
1990;  Felton,  1993;  Foorman,  Francis, 
Winikates,  Mehta,  Schatschneider,  & 
Fletcher,  1997;  Iverson  &Tunmer,  1993; 
Perfetti,  1985,  1991;  Stanovich,  1986). 

Critiques  of  the  Research  Consensus 

Despite  the  existence  of  voluminous  evi- 
dence for  the  conclusions  that  we  have 
summarized  above,  there  still  exist  whole 
language  advocates  who  dispute  this  evi- 
dence (e.g.,  Goodman,  1992;  Grundin, 
1994). Their  critiques  revolve  around 
two  basic  criticisms,  one  of  which  is 
more  general  and  philosophical  and 
the  other  more  empirical.  The  first 
is  that  the  researchers  who  have 
generated  the  evidence  on  how 
context  works  in  word  recognition 
and  on  the  importance  of  decoding 
skills  conceive  of  reading  as  synony- 
mous with  word  recognition.  For 
example,  Grundin  (1994)  states  that  such 
researchers  assume  that  “word  recognition 
— or  rather  word  pronunciation  — 
amounts  to  reading”  (p.  9)  and  that  such 
researchers  argue  that  “all  we  have  to  do  is 
decide  how  to  teach  word  reading”  (p.  9). 
Contrary  to  these  assertions,  the  investiga- 
tors who  have  conducted  the  studies  on 
the  importance  of  phonological  sensitivity 
and  decoding  have  not  assumed  that  “read- 
ing amounts  to  word  recognition”  and  do 
not  assert  that  we  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  reading  development  once  decoding 
skills  are  established.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossi- 
ble to  track  down  any  such  assertions  in 
the  writings  of  the  investigators  who  are 
being  criticized.  Such  criticisms  are  often 
hurled  — without  any  specific  attribution 


— at  researchers  whose  findings  support 
the  practice  of  phonics  instruction. 
Typically,  the  passages  from  Grundin's 
(1994)  article  given  above  were  accompa- 
nied by  no  citations  — no  quotes  from 
actual  researchers  who  had  stated  such 
things.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that 
a researcher  actually  has  made  such  a state- 
ment, such  charges  should  be  taken  for 
what  they  appear  to  be  — straw  men 
assertions  designed  to  trigger  negative 
associations  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Nevertheless,  these  assertions  are  repeated 
with  such  frequency  that  we  must  risk 
belaboring  the  obvious  in  order  to  reiter- 
ate an  important  point  — that  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  word  recognition 
in  the  reading  process  is  not  to  deny  that 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  reading  is  com- 
prehension. Adequate  word  recognition 
skill  is  a necessary  but  not  sufficient  con- 
dition for  good  reading  comprehension. 


many  researchers  have  focused  on  word 
recognition  as  a critical  component  of  the 
reading  process  — not  because  they  view 
word  recognition  and  reading  as  one  in 
the  same  thing. 

Related  to  the  “word  recognition  is  not 
reading”  objection  is  the  more  legitimate 
rejoinder  that  the  bulk  of  the  studies 
demonstrating  positive  effects  for  training 
in  phonological  sensitivity  and  decoding 
skills  have  used  word  recognition  as  the 
criterion  variable.  One  might  raise  the 
legitimate  question  of  whether  the  positive 
effects  of  these  training  programs  generalize 
to  reading  comprehension  or  text  reading. 
This  second,  more  empirically  based 
objection,  is  one  that  must  be  taken  more 
seriously.  Fortunately,  there  is  some  evi- 
dence which  does  address  this  issue  of 
generalizability.  Although  it  is  true  that 
most  of  the  studies  demonstrating  positive 
effects  for  training  in  phonological  sensi- 
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Although  it  is  possible  for  a person  to 
have  adequate  word  recognition  skill  yet 
still  display  poor  reading  comprehension, 
the  converse  virtually  never  occurs.  For 
example,  it  has  never  been  empirically 
demonstrated  that  some  instructional 
innovation  could  result  in  good  reading 
comprehension  without  simultaneously 
leading  to  the  development  of  at  least 
adequate  word  recognition  ability.  Because 
word  recognition  skill  will  be  a by-product 
of  any  successful  approach  to  developing 
reading  ability  — whether  or  not  the 
approach  specifically  targets  word  recogni- 
tion — lack  of  skill  at  recognizing  words 
is  almost  always  a reasonable  predictor  of 
difficulties  in  developing  reading  compre- 
hension ability.  This  is  the  reason  why 


tivity  and  decoding  skills  have  focused  on 
word  recognition  as  the  criterion  variable, 
there  are  several  studies  that  have  used 
reading  comprehension  or  text  reading 
as  the  criterion  variable  (e.g.,  Brown  & 
Felton,  1990;  Cunningham,  1990;  Hatcher, 
Hulme,  & Ellis,  1994;  Iverson  &Tunmer, 
1993;Juel,  1994). These  studies  provide 
converging  evidence  by  indicating  that 
children  given  training  in  phonological 
sensitivity  and/or  alphabetic  coding 
show  superior  outcomes  on  measures  of 
comprehension  and  text  reading  as  well 
as  word  recognition.  Based  on  the  results 
of  these  studies,  there  currently  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  positive  effects 
of  teaching  decoding  skills  will  generalize 
to  reading  comprehension  performance. 


Summing  Up  the  Evidence 

We  have  suggested  that  there  are  more 
points  of  convergence  between  phonics 
and  whole-language  advocates  than  is  typ- 
ically emphasized  in  most  writings  in  this 
contentious  field.  All  sides  can  agree  on  a 
variety  of  educational  practices:  on  the 
importance  of  good  literature  for  children, 
on  the  importance  of  early  writing  experi- 
ences for  teaching  children  how  language 
works,  and  many  other  practices 
(Cunningham,  1992;  Griffith  & Olson, 
1992;  Speigel,  1992;Trachtenburg,  1990; 
Yopp,  1992).  Disagreements  between  the 
camps  are  selectively  focused  around  the 
necessity  of  explicit  analytic  instruction  in 
word  decoding  in  the  early  years  of 
schooling.  The  current  differences  between 
the  camps  are  all  traceable  to  differing 
underlying  assumptions  about  the  process 
of  reading  that  were  present  in  the  debates 
about  top-down  versus  bottom-up  models 
of  reading  that  began  over  twenty  years 
ago  (Goodman,  1967,  1968;  Gough,  1972; 
LaBerge  & Samuels,  1974;  Smith,  1971; 
Samuels  & Kamil,  1984;  Stanovich,  1980). 
Two  decades  of  empirical  research  have 
largely  resolved  these  debates  in  favor  of 
the  bottom-up  models.  A greater  use  of 
context  cues  to  aid  word  recognition  is 
not  a characteristic  of  good  readers,  devel- 
oping phonological  sensitivity  is  critical 
for  early  success  in  reading  acquisition,  and 
instructional  programs  that  emphasize 
spelling-sound  decoding  skills  result  in 
better  reading  outcomes  because  alphabet- 
ic coding  is  the  critical  subprocess  that 
supports  fluent  reading. 

The  way  now  seems  clear  for  whole 
language  advocates  to  reconstitute  their 
position  in  a scientifically  respectable  way. 
They  could  retain  most  of  their  broad 
socioeducational  goals  (teacher  empower- 
ment, equal  opportunity  for  all  learners, 
engaged  learning,  etc.),  but  jettison  the 
unwarranted  adherence  to  a processing 
model  of  reading  that  is  outdated  and  not 
congruent  with  the  latest  research  evi- 
dence. Indeed,  such  a move  might  raise  the 
status  of  the  whole  language  movement  by 
showing  that  it  is  responsive  to  scientific 


evidence  and  rational  argument.  Ironically, 
such  an  evolution  of  foundational  assump- 
tions might  enable  whole  language  advo- 
cates to  marshal  wider  support  for  their 
broader  socioeducational  goals.  Certain 
natural  allies  (e.g.,  phonics  advocates  who 
share  progressive  sociopolitical  goals)  are 
currently  estranged  from  the  whole  lan- 
guage movement  because  of  the  latter’s 
adherence  to  an  outdated  model  of  the 
reading  process  that  is  not  consistent  with 
existing  empirical  evidence,  ga 
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The  Orbit  theme  issue  on  School  Councils  guest-edited  by  Joanne  (Zywine)  Quinn  and 
Rouleen  Wignall  featured  principals'  stories,  research  insights,  and  strategies  for  getting 
councils  up  and  running.  Readers  told  us  they  especially  liked  the  practical  focus  on  an 
innovation-in-process.  So  we  invited  Eleanor  who  had  worked  with  Joanne  Quinn  at  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  to  implement  school  council  policy  in  1996/97  to 
provide  an  Orbit  update. 


During  the  past  few  years,  there  has 

been  a growing  international  effort  to 
enhance  partnerships  between  schools, 
parents,  and  the  community  as  a way  to  sup- 
port student  learning.  The  research  is  clear: 
nothing  motivates  a child  more  than  when 
learning  is  valued  by  teachers  and  parents 
working  in  collaboration.  Parents  who  are 
more  involved  in  some  way  in  the  school, 
regardless  of  their  own  educational  back- 
ground, are  more  likely  to  have  children 
who  perform  better  in  school. 

The  introduction  of  school  councils  by  the 


Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  in  1996 
was  one  strategy  to  connect  parents  and  the 
community  to  their  schools.  As  schools  and  par- 
ents worked  to  establish  their  councils,  they  had 
to  focus  not  only  on  developing  a shared  pur- 
pose and  vision  that  would  enhance  student 
learning  but  also  on  learning  to  work  as  a team 
and  preparing  guidelines  or  constitutions  to 
organize  their  work.  While  the  getting-started 
stage  was  time  consuming  and  occasionally 
messy,  for  many  it  proved  to  be  rewarding  and 
exciting.  As  the  profiles  show,  training  for 
council  members  was  — and  is  — a key  issue. 


From  Kingsville 

Kingsville  Public  School 


“What  were  seeing  is  a far  cry  from  the 
days  when  parents  were  simply  the  cookie 
bakers  for  the  school  fund-raiser,"  reports 
the  Chair  of  Kingsville  Public  School  Mary 
Jo  Kander.  She  says  the  School  Council  has 
“already  started  to  win  credibility  within 
the  school  community,  boards  of  education, 
and  the  Ministry.” 

What  has  made  Kingsville  a successful 
council?  Working  closely  with  the  parent- 
school  association  for  the  first  year  provided 
the  new  council  an  opportunity  to  concen- 
trate on  training  and  to  establish  basic  roles 
and  responsibilities.  To  develop  their  team- 
work, they  participated  in  ongoing  training. 
They  learned  how  to  make  decisions  using 
consensus,  how  to  deal  with  conflict  in  a 
positive  and  constructive  manner,  and  how 
to  set  their  priorities.  As  a result  of  their 
own  positive  learning  experiences,  council 
members  decided  to  organize  training  ses- 
sions for  other  councils.  In  the  past  year 


and  a half,  Kingsville  School  Council 
Saturday  workshops  have  attracted  hundreds 
of  participants! 

When  the  former  principal  announced 
his  retirement,  the  Council  valued  the 
opportunity  to  provide  the  board  with 
criteria  for  the  new  principal,  and  these 
were  reflected  in  the  boards  appointment 
to  the  school.  The  working  relationship  with 
the  former  principal  and  the  new  principal, 
Jon  Abbey,  has  been  another  factor  in  the 
council’s  success.  The  chair  believes  the 
positive,  open,  and  honest  communication 
between  the  administration  and  the  Council 
has  strengthened  the  partnership. 

The  Kingsville  School  Council  has  dealt 
with  two  significant  issues  over  the  past 
year.  Amalgamation  was  a concern  to  all  and 
they  were  involved  in  helping  to  determine 
fair  and  equal  representation  on  the  Local 
Education  Improvement  Committee.  The 
political  protest  in  the  fall  of  1997  placed 


great  pressures  on  the  school  council.  They 
did  not  view  lobbying  the  government  as 
their  role  as  council  members  but  they  did 
want  to  support  their  teachers.  The  council 
is  still  working  through  the  recovery  process 
to  continue  to  build  relationships  with  all 
partners  in  education. 

As  a council,  the  members  envisioned 
making  a difference  to  the  lives  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  school  through  interaction  with 
their  parents.  As  you  walk  into  Kingsville 
Public  School,  a bulletin  board  prepared  by 
the  council  welcomes  you  and  informs  par- 
ents and  community  members  of  their 
work.  They  have  provided  information  ses- 
sions on  the  new  curriculum,  report  cards, 
and  standardized  testing. 

As  the  council  worked,  members 
realized  the  value  of  sharing  with  other 
councils  in  the  school  district.  To  facilitate 
communication  they  encouraged  the  for- 
mation of  an  Essex  School  District  School 
Council  Chairpersons  Association.  After 
some  trial  and  error,  an  effective  Association 
now  meets  monthly,  with  school  principals 
in  attendance  as  well. 
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From  Thunder  Bay 

Westgate  Collegiate  and  Vocational  Institute 


Parent  involvement  was  not  new  to  Westgate 
when  councils  were  introduced.  Parents  served 
with  teachers  and  students  on  the  Home  and 
School  Association  as  well  as  on  the  School 
Improvement  Team.  According  to  the  principal, 
John  Palko,  and  council  co-chair,  Margaret 
Mapley-Jackson,  the  council  had  a vision  of 
“...  making  a difference  in  the  school.”  As  they 
worked  together,  they  felt  they  would  "be  able 
to  improve  the  learning  of  our  students  in  a 
safe,  caring  and  supportive  environment.” 

To  achieve  this  vision,  one  of  the  first  tasks 
of  the  council  was  to  establish  norms  for  work- 
ing together.  These  included:  to  be  helpful  and 
supportive,  to  listen  and  communicate  clearly, 
to  work  in  an  orderly  and  efficient  way,  to  be 
creative,  to  show  respect  for  others,  to  be  hon- 
est and  trustworthy,  to  use  praise  frequently,  to 
strive  to  do  one’s  best.  Building  the  team, 


learning  to  make  decisions  through  consensus, 
and  setting  priorities  for  the  next  three  years 
were  their  next  tasks. 

The  priorities  included:  learning  resources, 
communications,  school  climate,  recognition, 
enhancing  parental  and  community  Involve- 
ment, preparation  of  the  school  profile,  code  of 
behavior,  and  strengthening  council  itself. 

Using  data  from  teachers,  parents,  and 
students,  the  council  worked  with  the  principal 
and  staff  to  analyze  areas  for  improvement. 
Acquiring  computer  technology  to  support  stu- 
dent learning  has  been  a focus  for  the  council. 

To  support  school  councils  in  the  district, 
a training  project  team  was  established.  Over 
the  past  18  months,  school  council  trainers 
have  conducted  sessions  on  consensus  building, 
effective  meetings,  conflict  management,  and 
improving  the  school  through  test  results.  To 


further  support  the 
work  of  school 
councils,  opportuni- 
ties to  network  with 
other  council  chairs 
and  principals 
throughout  the  area 
have  been  provided. 
These  training  and 
information  sessions 
have  helped  to  make  the  Westgate  School 
Council  an  effective  organization. 

Reviewing  and  assessing  goals  and  action 
plans  effectiveness  are  a part  of  the  ongoing 
work  of  the  council.  With  each  discussion,  the 
work  of  the  council  becomes  more  meaningful 
and  the  vision  of  improving  student  learning 
in  a caring  and  supportive  environment  is 
becoming  a reality. 


To  ensure  a smooth  transition,  Clarksdale  prin- 
cipal Carol  Neville  worked  actively  with  the 
Parent  Teacher  Association.  First,  they  decided 
that  operating  two  organizations,  the  PTA  and 
the  School  Council,  was  not  practical  and  that 
the  School  Council  should  take  on  some  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  PTA.  Ongoing  commu- 
nication with  the  PTA,  parents,  and  staff  was 
especially  important  during  the  initial  phase  of 
the  transition  to  school  councils.  To  assist  with 
this,  a Transition  Team  was  established.  They 
worked  to  develop  election  procedures  and  to 
discuss  roles  and  responsibilities.  They  also  took 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  role  of  the  PTA  and  to 
recognize  and  celebrate  the  organization’s  con- 
tributions to  the  school  and  its  600  students. 
The  PTA  members  were  encouraged  to  run  for 
election  to  the  School  Council  to  provide  con- 
sistency and  the  wisdom  of  their  experience. 

Recommendations  of  the  Transition  Team 
were  shared  with  the  newly  elected  council. 


Training  sessions  provided  by  the  Halton 
District  School  Board  and  extended  through 
the  School  Council  meeting  agendas  focused 
on  team  building,  developing  beliefs  and  values, 
setting  priorities  and  establishing  operating 
principles.  The  development  of  a Clarksdale 
School  Council  Constitution,  which  provides 
the  foundation  of  the  council’s  work,  was  a 
major  accomplishment. 

While  just  in  its  beginning  stages,  this 
school  council  is  impacting  the  school  and 
its  community.  The  council  has  taken  a more 
active  role  in  participating  as  partners  in  infor- 
mation sessions  for  parents.  They  continue  to 
be  learners  and  encourage  all  parents  to  attend 
staff  and  council  presentations  on  technology, 
the  Grade  3 assessment,  education  legislation 
(including  Bill  160),  and  new  reporting  pro- 
cedures. At  Program  Night,  the  council  in 
cooperation  with  the  teachers,  offered  resources 
for  parents  to  purchase  to  support  learning  at 


home.  They  are  actively  in  involved  in  recruit- 
ing volunteers  for  the  school  and  have  devel- 
oped a “Welcome  to  Clarksdale!”  kit  for  all 
new  parents  to  support  learning  at  home. 

In  these  three  schools,  it  is  evident  that 
school  councils  are  collaborating  to  encourage 
the  involvement  of  parents  in  the  education  of 
their  children  and  to  enhance  student  learning. 

School  councils  as  collaborative  groups  will 
strengthen  relationships,  build  trust,  and  engage 
all  partners  in  public  education.  It  is  critical  to 
remember  that  councils  are  only  one  form  of 
engaging  parents  and  community.  Schools  must 
open  their  doors  to  all  forms  of  involvement 
“where  teachers  work  with  partners  both  out- 
side and  inside  the  school  in  ways  that  are  open 
and  authoritative,  emotional  as  well  as  rational, 
and  in  relationships  of  reciprocity  and  equity” 
(Andy  Hargreaves  and  Michael  Fullan,  What’s 
Worth  Fighting  for  Out  There?,  1998). 
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Gender  and  Schooling 

How  do  you  work  with  boys  and  young  men  to  end  sex-role 
stereotyping?  How  do  you  stop  sexual  harassment  in  your 
school?  How  do  you  involve  all  girls  in  phys.ed  programs? 

How  do  you  encourage  girls  and  young  women  to  study  — and 
teach  — the  physical  sciences?  How  does  gender  equity  relate 
to  other  kinds  of  equity  issues  in  your  classroom?  This  72-page 
Orbit  issue  is  jam-packed  with  strategies,  resources,  and  best 
practices  in  gender  equitable  education. 

Secondary  School  Change 

Learn  about  grass-roots  initiatives  you  can  use  to  raise  stan- 
dards and  introduce  greater  accountability,  reduce  drop-out 
rates,  and  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  work.  Transform 
the  climate  of  YOUR  school  to  one  that  is  more  collaborative, 
open,  and  responsive  to  students,  staff,  and  community.  Ten 
school  stories  included  PLUS  interviews,  research,  and  analysis. 

Technology  and  School  Programs 

Exactly  how  technology  will  impact  on  schools,  teaching,  and 
learning  is  being  considered  by  every  principal,  teacher,  par- 
ent, student,  and  administrator  in  North  America.  This  issue 
brings  you  over  50  pages  of  the  key  ideas  that  are  driving  the 
technological  upgrading  of  schools.  INCLUDES  profiles  of 
emerging  school  programs  and  initiatives  that  incorporate 


technologies;  the  impact  of  technology  on  teachers'  learning; 
and  the  educational  uses  of  technology  for  young  people 
outside  the  traditional  school. 

Accountability  and  Improvement  in  Schools 

Performance  and  accountability  are  watchwords  in  virtually 
every  public  institution.  But  accountability  on  its  own  is  a 
weak  and  powerless  concept.  It's  only  one  side  of  the  coin. 

YOU  will  find  this  Orbit  issue  helpful  if  you  want  to  use  perfor- 
mance data  to  improve  student  results  and  to  raise  the  profile 
of  YOUR  school. 

School  Councils 

Benefit  from  the  insights  of  principals,  parents,  students,  and 
administrators  who  are  in  the  midst  of  implementing  this 
significant  new  policy.  The  issue  includes  highlights  from  the 
experiences  of  four  Ontario  schools  PLUS  practical  strategies 
that  you  can  start  using  today,  such  as:  building  community 
involvement;  extending  outreach  to  diverse  community  groups; 
and  designing  training  for  school  council  members. 
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